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LADY SUFFOLK. 
A DISSERTATION ON HORSE BREEDING, AND ON THE TROTTING HORSE OF THE U. STATES. 


Au! What is this we have here? says the 
staid and sober farmer, as, on coming in from 
his daily round, he puts aside his sombrero, and 
takes up the Farmers’ Liprary, to beguile 
the time, while the thrifty housewife is spread- 
ing his frugal repast. WhatdoIsee? Lady 
Suffolk ! the cynosure of all observers; the 
very pink and Fashion of the day on every 
Trotting Theatre! And is it then a part of the 
design of a work which is offered for our in- 
struction and amusement, to encourage, and 
Ulustrate such diversions? No! good er, 
not at all! There is, says the good book itself, a 
time for all things, as there is a place for all 
things; and the place for all field amusements, 
in our country, is the “ Spirit oF THE Times.” 
Far from wishing to poach on the manor of our 
friend Porter much rather would we assist in 
stocking it with choice game—but who besides 
Neptune can wield his own Trident! Who 
but himself, wear the armor of Achilles! and 
besides, as we well remember, he did once 
come very near taking the wind out of our sails, 
whereupon we surrendered to his management 
and direction, the whole field of rural sports, 
and have ever since most heagtily wished that 
his success might only equal his spirit,—may he 
never be at a loss for the where, and the where- 
withal, to wet his line and his—whistle; and 
may he never throw fly, without hooking a 
trout. 

No, gentle, sedate, and courteous reader; we 
have been at some trouble and expense to pro- 
cure and offer you a portraiture of Lady Suffolk, 
for the sake of presenting to the eye of the prac- 
tical farmer, as well as the amateur of horse 
flesh, who may or may not be horse breeders, 
the true form and points, as nearly as the arts at 





our command would enable us; of an animal the 
most distinguished in that form of action, the 
trot, which of all equestrian paces deserves to 
be regarded as the most useful in the business 
of life; unless it be, what he “of Roanoke” de- 
nominated, the “long slouching walk of the 
blood horse in the plow.” 

Although, as may be seen in our edition of 
“ YOUATT AND SKINNER ON THE Horse,” pub- 
lished by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, we 
had given accounts of many of Lady Suffolk’s 
most distinguished feats, we had never had the 
pleasure to see her until to-day,nor, that we 
remember, had we inquired particularly, cer- 
tainly not successfully, into her genealogy. But 
seeing how she had gone, both the pace and 
‘he distance, we never doubted, that whenever 
it should be traced, it would be found to be of 
high aristocratic blood. Hence, when we came 
now, as in duty bound, to look into her lineage, it 
occasioned not the least surprise to find it tracing 
through more than one stream, directly to the 
fountain of so much that is superexcellent in 
horseology—to wit: to the loins of old Messen- 
ger himself! In trath, when we reflected on 
her birthplace—Long-Island—and came to see 
her veins so well defined—her apparently hard 
bone—her large, open jaws—prodigious muscu- 
lar development, and yet more, her grey color, 
and the way she carries her age, we should 
have been disappointed not to find at her heart 
something of the same etrein of blood that 
conferred similar power on her near relatives, 
Mambrino and Abdaila—son and grandson of 


been able to get, Lady Suffolk was by Finat- 
NEER, a grey horse, he out of a mare whose 
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pedigree is not remembered, but “was under- 
stood to be a blooded mare ”"—Engineer was 
by Engineer, said to be an uncommonly fine 
horse, and by Messenger. Lady Suffolk's dam, 
was a dark bay or brownmare, by Don Quizote, 
a grey horse, and he again by Messenger. 
Lady Suffolk was bought (when four years 
old, and when she was yet _ barefooted 
anc hardly bridle-wise, having never then 
looked through a collar) by David Bryan, Esq, 
of Brooklyn, her present owner¥avho, “though 
laughed at by some, thought he saw something 
about her that pleased him.” She made her 
first appearance about 14 months after he bought 
her, on the Beacon Course. She has trotted 
many more than fifty matches, appearing at dif- 
ferent times at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New- 
York and Boston; winning much oftener than 
she has lost, and making the quickest time on 
record: doing her mile on three different occa- 
sions, under the saddle, in 2m. 264s. On the 
Centreville Course, she trotted one mile, in a 
two mile match, in 2m. 30s.,in harness. She 
was beaten but once last season, and only once 
again this season, and that only by a neck. At 
Hyde Park, Philadelphia, she trotted matched 
in harness along-side of Ripley, two miles in 5 
minutes 19 seconds, distancing Hardware and 
Apology. 

Her owner has taken no measures to test, 
accurately, the time in which she can go her 
mile, under the saddle; but would gladly match 
her for any reasonable amount, against her 
greatest, and the quickest time on record—2m. 
264s. He thinks, and we do not doubt, that 
Lady Suffolk is still, like the whole world, in a 
state of progress, and has not yet reached her 
highest point of capability. 

Like all well-bred dames, she is remarkably 
quiet and gentle; nothing fussy, impatient, or ill- 
tempered about her. Any old woman might 
drive her to market, where she might remain in 
a wagon unnoticed, except by a man who had 
an eye fora good thing. 

It is worthy of note, to show how accident rules 
the destiny of horses as well as men; that her 
sire was for a long time neglected, being put off, 
for the most part, with ordinary, unsightly mares, 
and the way that he was at last reclaimed, and 
brought into full relief, was thus: Doctor Bow- 
ers, being often sent for, as country physicians 
are, on certain pressing emergencies, that won't 
stay for any man’s convenience, to go in a great 
hurry, especially to his female patients, several 
times observed that the messengers sent for him, 
rode horses of uncommon power and action; 
and inquiring into their history, was uniformly 

. answered that they were by Engineer ; a horse 
with which he had been familiar, and that had 
been denied the tip-top mares where he stood, 
so that his owner had sold him off to distant 





parts, in disgust, at his being underrated. On 
seeing thus the marks he had left behind. the 
Doctor had the sagacity to go or send in search 
of him, and tracing him through Connecticut 
and Rhode-Island, found him stowed away in 
some odd corner in Massachusetts; and for a 
trifle recovered him and brought him back again, 
to enjoy better opportunities of transmitting his 
superior qualities, such as are embodied in Lady 
Suffolk, and a half sister, standing now in the 
next stall to her, at Brooklyn—a flea-bitten grey 
mare, of the same age, who, though badly spav- 
ined, moves with great speed and power, and 
exhibits, in like manner, the remarkable points 
that distinguish the Messenger stock; such as 
may be, even down to the present generation, at 
once detected by quick-sighted connoisseurs of 
good cattle. 

$5,000 have been repeatedly refused for Lady 
Suffolk, and the probability is, that like other 
distinguished performers, she may go to act in 
Europe on a theatre, larger, and more remuner- 
ating than is to be found in this Democracy. 

The point that impressed us most forcibly, at 
the first glance, as most striking in the physique 
of Lady Suffolk was, as before stated, her 
wenderful muscular display, over the shoulder 
and arm—thigh and leg proper—her strong loin 
and good share of bone,—all indicating great 
strength. 

Professor Cline, of London, one of the most 
esteemed writers on the art of breeding, and on 
the form of animals, remarks, that “muscles 
and tendons, which are their appendages, should 
be large; by which an animal is enabled to 
travel with greater facility.” “The strength of 
an animal,” he adds, “does not depend on the 
size of the bones, but on that of the muscles; 
many animals with large bones are weak, their 
muscles being small.” 

In our country we are well satisfied, and it is 
probably true as to others, the improvement of 
domestic animals, has been much retarded, by 
the vulgar persuasion, that the Jargest males 
should be selected, for the purpose of pro- 
creation ; a most pernicious error! This fallacy 
is the source of the mortification experienced 
by many farmers, who select from their herd 
or their flock, ofin purchasing give the largest 
price for overgrown bulls and rams, without 
respect to form or family, or excellence in par- 
ticular points; and too often give the preference 
to stallions blazoned in their handbills, for being 
“full sixteen hands and upwards under the 
standard.” It was not thus that the Collingses 
improved the short horns, or Ellman the South. 
downs, or that the general stock of English 
horses, has been brought to its admitted excel- 
lence. This has been accomplished by success- 
ive, and in most cases judicious crosses, having 
frequent recourse, when building up their pre- 
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sent superior stock, to foreign crosses. Most 
frequently to Barbs, (as the Godolphin,) which is 
known to be a race of comparatively small 
horses, with thin skin, fine hard bone, and a 
great share of muscle. 

Many are at a loss to account for the fact, that 
English horses have not been benefited by 
recent crosses with Arabian stallions, but to us 
it seems apparent, that the reason why the 
Darley Arabian, and after him the yet more 
celebrated Barb, Godolphin, contributed more 
decidedly than any Arabians have done since, 
to the improvement of their stock, is, that they 
were imported at the very juncture when the 
English stock was in a condition to need a cross, 
that should impart more muscle and harder 
bone, with better wind ; while it should dimin- 
ish the size and weight of the carcass, which 
had been made too heavy and inert, by repeated 
recourse to Flemish and German blood. On 
this point Professor Cline is quite explicit: “the 
great improvement of the breed of horses in 
England, arose from crossing with those dimin- 
utive stallions, Barbs and Arabians; and the 
introduction of Flanders Mares into this country 
was the source of improvement in the breed of 
cart horses: when it became the fashion in Lon- 
don to drive large bay horses, the farmers in 
Yorkshire put their mares to much larger 
stallions than usual, and thus did infinite mischief 
to their breed, by producing a race of small 
chested, long-legged, large-boned, worthless 
animals.” 

The ill effects here described by the distin- 
guished Professor, was the result in our own 
country, of a large “Cleveland bay” stallion, 
imported by the late Robert Pattison of Mary- 
land, and sent into Frederick « unty of that 
State. His younger brother entleman of 
fortune by inheritance, but< «mer by choice, 
and of uncommon sagacity and judgment, would 
have foreseen the result of such a cross. No- 
where so systematically as on his estate, have 
we ever seen so fully carried out and completely 
illustrated, this important principle in breeding 
as already quoted from Professor Cline, that “ to 
produce the most perfect formed animal, abund- 
ant nourishment is necessary from the earliest 
period of its existence until its growth is com- 
plete.” So thoroughly is Mr. P. impressed, too, 
with the expediency of getting as much blood 
as you can into the horse of all work, consist- 
) ently with the weight which is indispensable 
for slow and heavy draught, that he seeks to 
have as much of it as can be thrown into his 
plow and wagon horses. Were the question 
doubtful, the argument must preponderate which 
| is supported by the practice and experience 
) of an agriculturist, rare dn all countries, who 
is ready with his reason for every thing he does, 
and “no mistake at that.” 
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Having accomplished their purposes by en- { 


larging the lungs, and ‘improving the conform- ? 
ation of their species, giving more muscle in , 
proportion to the mass of flesh to be carried, the § 
same stallions, from Arabia and Barbary, could 
they rise Phenix-like from their ashes, could, 
probably, not now be employed with the same 
beneficial effect in England. 
English writers, and among them Mr. Aperly, } 
(Nimrod,) one of the most voluminous and ac- 
complished, on field sports, admits the superior- , 
ity of the American Troéter, and as that is § 
perhaps the only sort of animal, or department, | 
in which we can lay claim to excellence over § 
John Bull, in any of the properties which give { 
value to domestic animals; and as, mvreover, 
speed in that gait, combined with lastingness, 
is a desideratum in horses destined as well for 
public and private coaches, as for all kinds of 
light harness, and quick traveling, it becomes | 
an interesting inquiry, both to amateurs of the 
Horse, and to practical farmers,—whence has { 
resulted the superiority asserted for, and con- 
ceded to the American Trotting Horse? Is it 
that we possess a particular strain of horses not 
to be found in other countries, not thorough-bred, 
but yet ofa specific breed, which has been found 
or made in America, and which may be kept 
separate and distinct from all others, the root 
whereof is not necessarily to be looked for, like 
that of our thorough-bred stock, in the English 
Stud-Book, or in the blood of some Eastern an- 
cestor—a breed to which, in a word, recourse 
may be had as a stock of horses sui generis, and 
one that may be relied upon to supply fast goers : 
in this pace? Or is it that we owe the number 
that can go their mile under 2.40, to the higher { 
estimate which is placed on excellence in that { 
way, in this country; and to the greater pains 
taken and skill exercised in educating and { 
training horses to go ahead in the trot? We § 
confess that reflection and all the lights we pos- 
sess, lead us to the adoption of this latter theory. § 
There are various reasons why this property ) 
in the horse should be more attended to in this, { 
than perhaps any other country. May it not be § 
referred in some measure, to our political institu- 
tions, as we have already seen, in the view which { 
has been taken [in Skinner and Youatt on the ) 
horse} of the progressive improvement of 
horses in England, how their qualities have, 
from time to time, been influenced and modified 
by their field-sports, the state of their roads, the 
form of their coaches; anc changes in their war- § 
like and agricultural habits and imp!ements? , 
Under the effect of our political institutions, { 
which create frequent division of estates, it is $ 
next to impossible that there should exist in } 
America a class of men with sufficient and en- ¢ 
during wealth, either hereditary or acquired, to 
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maintain the costly and magnificent arrange- § 
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meuts for the sports of the turf and the chase— 
such as have for centuries existed in England. 
Yet men must have amusements, and those 
which are found a-field are at once the most 
attractive and salutary. 

It may be very safely affirmed, that while 
there can exist in this country no permanent 
class of men possessing the wealth which affords 
the time, and cherishes the taste, for the more 
expensive diversions of the Turf and the Chase ; 
it must yet always abound far beyond all other 
countries, under their existing governments, in 
citizens of middling and yet easy circumstances, 
with means enough to indulge in other sports 
involving moderate outlay, including the owner- 
ship of a good old squirrel gun; and the luxury 
of a good horse ; and hence the use of both is as 
familiar to the great mass of American people, 
from their childhood, as it is strange to the com- 
mon people of any other country ; except as to 
the employment of the horse, in his lowest of- 
fices of field-labor and common drudgery. No 
Southern boy, at least, just entering his teens, 
desires better fun than to be allowed to catch 
and mount any horse in the most distant pas- 
ture, and ride him home at the top of his speed, 
without saddle or bridle—and as to the use of 
fire-arms, it was remarked to the writer during 
the Late War with England, both by General 
Ross and Admiral Cockburn, that in no country 
had they ever witnessed any fire so deadly as 
that of the American militia, as long as they 
would stand! In the towns, there is not a so- 
ber and industrious tradesman who cannot ma- 
nage to keep his hackney; and these consider- 
ations sufficiently account for the number of re- 
gularly constituted Trotting Clubs of easy ac- 
cess, with courses that serve as sO many nuree- 
ries, where the horse is educated exclusively for 
the trot, and his highest physical capacities 
drawn out in that form. These associations are 
composed, for the most part, of respectable and 
independent mechanics, and others, especially 
victualers, among whom in all times there bas 
existed a sort of esprit de corps, or monomania 
on this subject, which leads them to spare nei- 
ther pains nor expense to gain a reputation for 
owning a crack goer. This sort of emulation so 
infects the class, as to have given rise to a com- 
mon saying that “a butcher always rides a 
trotter.” 

According to the theory here maintained, the 
great number of trotters in America that can go 
as before said, their mile under 3 minutes, and 
the many that do it under 2m. 40s., and even in 
some cases under 2m. 30s.—as, for instance, in 
the case of Ripton and Confidence, whose per- 
formances have given so much gratification to 
sportsmen, is to be explained in the same way 
that we account for the great number of superb 
hunters that are admitted to abound in England 





above all countries, not excepting our own.— 
There, in every county in the Kingdom, there 
are organized “ Hunts,” with their whippers-in, 
and huntsmen, and earth-stoppers, and costly 
appointments of every kind to accommodate 
some fifty or a hundred couple of high-bred 
hounds, whose pedigrees are as well preserved 
as those of Priam or Longwaist; and a wide 
district of country is reserved and assigned ex- 
clusively to each bunt. Fox-hunting is there 
termed, par excellence, a princely amusement; 
and gentlemen of the most exalted rank and 
largest fortune take pride in the office of “ Mas- 
ter of the hounds ;” and assuredly, in all the 
wide field of manly exercises, none can com- 
pare with an English fox or steeple-chase, for 
union of athletic vigor and daring skill, and 
magnificence of equitation; unless, perhaps, it 
were some splendid charge de cavalrie, like 
those we used to read of, made by the gallant 
MuRar at.a critical moment of the battle, when 
he was wont, in his gorgeous uniform and tow- 
ering plames, to fall with his cavalry like an 
avalanche upon his adversary, confounding and 
crushing him ata blow! Truly, it would well 
be worth a trip across the Atlantic, to see a sin- 
gle “turn out” of an English hunt, all in their 
fair tops, buckskin smalls, and scarlet coats— 
mounted on hunters that under Tattersall’s ham- 
mer would command from one to two hundred 
guineas! Imagine such a field, with thirty 
couple of staunch hounds, heads up and sterns 
down, all in full ery, and well away with their 


fox !! 
niontioi "6 dn my brave youths, 
ourish the whip, nor spare the gallin ; 
But, in the madness of delight, et Jeon 
Your fears. Far o'er the rocky hills we range, 
And dangerous our course ; but in the brave 
True courage never fails.” 


To indicate more strongly the prevalence of 
this partiality for trotting-horses, and emulation 
to own the fastest goer, and the number and ex- 
tent of ussociations and arrangements for this 
sort of trial and amusement, it need only be 
mentioned that the “New-York Spirit of the 
Times” contains lists of hundreds of matches 
and purses, and of thousands on thousands of 
dollars in small purses, won and lost on these 
performances on trotting-courses / A number 
of these performances might be given, enough 
to show that the excellence which is conceded 
to American trotters is not founded on a solitary 
achievement or very rare cases;nor to be as- 
cribed to the possession of any distinct and pe- 
culiar breed of horses; but is the natural and 
common fruit of that union of blood and bone, 
which forms proverbially the desideratum ina 
good hunter, and of which Lady Suffolk pre- 
sents a remarkable specimen, with the super- 
addition of skiliful training, much practice, and 
artful jockeying for the trotting course. Who 
can doubt that if Hiram Woodruff were to go 
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to England, having the run of their hunting-sta- 
bles, he might select nags enough which could 
soon be made, under his training and consum- 
mate jockeyship, to go along with Edwin For- 
rest and Lady Suffolk, Ripton, Rattler, Amer- 
icus, and the Dutchman? On this point the 
following may be aptly extracted from the high- 
est authority—our Bell’s Life in London—to 
wit: Porter’s Spirit of the Times : 


“ Nimrod, in ‘ admitting the superiority of our 
Trotting-Horses to the English,’ claims that the 
English approach very near to the Americans,’ 
even in this breed of cattle. But there is no 
comparison whatever between the Trotting- 
Horses of the two countries. Mr. Wheelan, 
who took Rattler to England last season, and 
doubly distanced with ease every horse that 
ventured to start against him, as the record 
shows, informs us that there are twenty or more 
roadsters in common use in this city, that could 
compete successfully with the fastest trotters on 
the English Turf. They neither understand the 
art of training, driving or riding, there. For 
example: some few years since, Alexander was 

urchased by Messrs. C. & B. of this city, for a 
riend or acquaintance in England. Alexander 
was a well-known roadster here, and was pur- 
chased to order, at a low rate. The horse was 
sent out and trials made of him; but so unsue- 
cessful were they, that the English importers 
considered him an imposition. Thus the matter 
stood for a year or more. When W heelan ar- 
rived in England, he recognised the horse, and 
learned the particulars of his purchase and sub- 
sequent trials there. By his advice the horse 
was nominated in a Stake at Manchester (we 
believe) with four or five of the best trotters in 
England, he (Wheelan) engaging to train and 
ride him. When the horses came upon the 
ground, the odds were 4 and 5 to 1 against 
Alexander, who won by nearly a quarter of a 
mile! Wheelan says he took the track at 
starting, and widened the gap at his ease—that 
near the finish, being surprised that no horse 
was anywhere near him, as his own had not yet 
made a stroke, he got frightened, thinking some 
one might outbrash him—that he put Alexan- 
der up to his work, and finally won by an im- 
mense way—no horse, literally, getting to the 
head of the quarter stretch, as he came out.at 
the winning stand! The importers of Alexan- 
der, at any rate, were so surprised and delighted 
at his performance, that they presented W hee- 
lan with a magnificent gold timing-watch, and 
other valuable presents, and sent Messrs. C. & 
B. a superb service of plate, which may be seen 
at any time at their establishment in Maiden- 
Lane.” 


Here it is clearly shown that the comparative 
speed of American horses is to be attributed not 
to breed, but to management, on which we the 
rather insist, as it is to be desired that American 
agriculturists, and all breeders and trainers of 
horses, should understand and practice upon 
some fixed and rational principles, rather than 
rely for success on some imaginary strain of 
horses, of no certain origin or established blood. 
After all, we have accounts of performances in 
trotting, by English horses, that may be consid- 
ered “ ee as those of our own, when 

17 





allowance is made for the greater value placed, 
and the more attention and skill bestowed, upon 
trotters in this country than in that. 

The celebrated English trotter Archer, de- 
scended from old Shields, a remarkably strong 
horse and master of fifteen stone, (two hundred 
and ten pounds,) trotted his sixteen miles, in a 
very severe frost, in less than fifty-five minutes. 
In 1791, a brown mare trotted in England, on 
the Essex road, sixteen miles in fifty-eight min- 
utes and some seconds, being then 18 years old ; 
and, while we are writing, we learn from an 
official report that Lady Hampton, on the 2d of 
May, 1842, in England, trotted seventeen miles 
in 58m. 378. in harness. She was driven by 
Burke, of great English trotting celebrity. On 
the 13th of October, 1799, a trotting match was 
decided over Sunbury Common between Mr. 
Dixon’s brown gelding and Mr. Bishop’s grey 
gelding, carrying twelve stone (one hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds) each, which was won 
by the former in twenty-seven minutes and ten 
seconds. A Mr. Stevens made a bet which was 
decided 5th October, 1796, that he would pro- 
duce a pair of horses, his own property, that 
should trot in tandem from Windsor to Hamp- 
ton Court, a distance of sixteen miles, within 
the hour; notwithstanding the cross country 
road, and great number of turnings, they per- 
formed it with ease in fifty-seven minutes and 
thirteen seconds. Phenomena trotted nineteen 
miles in an hour.—These examples are adduced 
to show the fallacy of that impression which 
would lead the public to look to any but the 
true and rational sources of superiority—for 
mankind has ever been prone to the marvelous, 
preferring to look for all that does not lie on the 
surface, to some mysterious influence, uncon- 
nected with known and rational causes. The 
trotter, according to the distance prescribed as 
the measure of his capacity, needs the combina- 
tion of form and blood—of bone and of muscle, 
which give distinction to the hunter; and the 
reason, if it be asked, why the thorough-bred 
cannot be relied upon for a hard run over a 
rough county, is, that he rarely combines these 
requisites, and is, moreover, put to his work 
when too young ; but does any one doubt that 
Sir Archy, or Timoleon, or Eclipse, or imported 
Tranby, or Leviathan, weuld have made first- 
rate hunters or trotters, if, before they were put 
to hard work, their frames had been left to ripen, 
and their bones and joints and muscles to get 
firm and solid, and at the same time pliant and 
supple, by gentle and moderately increasing 
exercise until five er six years old—for here it 
is to be noted that, as to the age at which the 
trotter should be put in training, and that at 
which he reaches his maximum of power, though 
there would seem to be some difference of opin- 
ion, all agree that the trotter is not in his prime 
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until he is eight or nine years old. The Abdal- 
lahs, great-grandsons of old Messenger, trot much 
younger ; Hiram Woodruff—and there can be 
no better authority—would commence a horse’s 
training for the trot at five or six years of age, 
giving him light work, however, but going on 
increasing his work from year to year, and ex- 
pecting increasing excellence up to nine or ten 
years, and with kind usage he might continue 
up to this mark for three or four years longer, 
and they often last to perform admirably until 
after twenty—for example: Columbus, Paul 
Pry, Topgallant, &c. 

The stoutest horses, of whatever kind or de- 
gree of blood, might be expected to give way if 
put at three or four, as thé race-horse is, into se- 
vere training under heavy weights, for trotting- 
stakes or the chase; but on the other hand, with- 
out blood to give him wind and courage, what 
would avail his “ bag of bones,” in a trial to trot 
his hundred miles in ten hours? Johnson, au- 
thor of the Sportsman’s Cyclopedia—justly es- 
teemed high authority on such subjects—re- 
marks that “thorough-bred horses, and particu- 
larly those of the best blood, are seldom pos- 
sessed of sufficient bone to render them pre- 
eminently calculated for the chase; yet I am 
free to confess that the very best hunters that 
have fallen under my observation have been 
remarkably well and very highly bred, but yet 
not absolutely thorough-bred.” The same re- 
mark, it is not doubted, might be made as gene- 
rally applicable to our first-rate trotters, at long 
distances. The case of Abdallah and Messenger 
has been instanced to show that great trotters, 
not thorough-bred, may and do beget trotters; 
and hence some would argue that a distinct race 
of horses may or does exist. But it is to be re- 
membered that both Abdallah and Messenger 
are sons of Mambrino, son of old Messenger, 
and of Messenger mares, though not thorough- 
bred; and nothing is better known by all who 
have been in the habit of attending to these sub- 
jects, than that the Messenger family is distin- 
guished for making first-rate coach-horses— 
quick in light harness, and remarkable for endu- 
rance and long life. That Abdallah, therefore, 
himself deep in the Messenger blood, should be 
himself a trotter and a getter of trotters, only 
proves that like begets like; and that of a dis- 
tinct breed, like the thorough-bred horse, cha- 
racterized by the possession of general proper- 
ties belonging only to and constituting that 
breed, there may be particular families distin- 
guisaed for some peculiar qualities not possessed 
in the same degree by other families of the same 
breed. Thus we have the three classes of the 
English thorough-bred stock, to wit: the Herod, 
the Matchem, and the Eclipse, that have served 
as crosses for each other. In like manner, it 


may ‘ said of the improved short-born cattle— 
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their general characteristic is early maturity and 
propensity to fat, without being generally re- 
markable as deep milkers, though there are 
families of the short-horns esteemed for that 
quality. A dash of the blood of old Messenger 
imparts high form and action for the State coach, 
and the eye of the connoisseur can detect the 
signs in a horse in whose veins flow even one- 
eighth of his blood; so the fact is generally 
known to old gentlemen in the South, and espe- 
cially avouched by the Sporting and Agriculta- 
ral Society in South Carolina, that the stock of 
old Janus (there called Genius) was so remark- 
able as road and saddle horses, as to have got- 
ten to be considered a distinct breed; so the 
Topgallant stock made fine saddle-horses, excel- 
ling in the canter. The blood horse, too, is re- 
markable for longevity—the Messenger stock 
particularly so. Ifthe truth could be known, it 
is probable it flowed in larger or smaller streams 
in each of the four thorough-breds which the 
late General Hampton (sire of that paragon of 
sportsmen and gentlemen, Col. Wade Hamp- 
ton) drove in his coach all together for sixteen 
years. 

While it has been found impracticable to ob- 
tain any precise information as to the pedigree 
of some of our very best trotters, in other cases 
where more is known, they are found to 
be deep in the blood.—Awrful, whose perform- 
ances will be seen in the tables annexed, is 
known to have been gotten by a thorough-bred 
“ American boy.” Abdallah, as before men- 
tioned, is by Mambrino, and he again, a great 
trotter, by Messenger; but Dutchman, one of 
our best trotters, has no known pedigree, though 
we have some reason to think he was by Young 
Oscar, then at Carlisle. He was taken out of a 
clay-yard, and was transferred to the trotting- 
turf from a Pennsylvania wagon-team. W ood- 
ruff thinks blood does not give them length, or 
the power to go the long distances; but in this 
it is believed he must be mistaken. These Ca- 
nadian or Norman-French stallions, small and 
compact, which on well-formed, large mares 
give such fine harness-horses and trotters, are, 
as before said, deeply imbued with the blood of 
the barb taken from Spain into Normandy. We 
have been told lately by an intelligent English- 
man, that the infusion of blood into their coach- 
horses has enabled them to lengthen their stages, 
and in very observabie proportion to the degree 
of blood. Finally, as where the blood of the 
trotter when known, is seen to flow in so many 
instances from a spring of pure blood, is it not 
fair to infer a similar origin in cases where the 
blood cannot be traced? especially as the uni- 
versal experience of all times proves that in 
other paces, the cases have been extremely rare, 
in which a horse of impure blood has been 
known to keep up a great flight of speed? A 
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horse of mixed blood may be a great trotter at a 
long distance, because his speed at his best is 
greatly behind that of the best speed on the 
turf; but it would, according to all principles of 
reasoning, be unreasonable to expect great ex- 
cellence even as a trotter, in horses altogether 
free from the blood which gives foot and wind 
to the Easterncourser. Though we may not be 
able to trace it, and though in solitary cases a 
horse without it,may possess great speed and last- 
ingness in the trot, from excellent accidental 
conformation, we repeat that the possession of 
the two warrants the presumption of the third, 
however obscure the traces, or remote the ori- 
gin ;—this ts our theory! Butthe action to be 
cultivated in the racer and the trotter is of itself 
sufficient to explain why a racer should not suc- 
ceed at once on the turf and on the trotting- 
course. All reflecting anid observant men will 
admit that “as there is no royal way to mathe- 
matics,” so there is but one way for a horse to 
excel in his business; and with rare exceptions 
there is but one in which any individual horse 
can excel. Whatever that business may be, to 
be perfect in it he should be educated and kept 
to it—and to itonly. A trotting horse should 
do nothing but trot. 

The weight carried on the Northern Courses, 
«where a majority of our trotting takes place, is 
145 pounds, without any distinction for age or 
sex ; and the same weight has to be carried by 
the driver, exclusive of the weights of his sulkey 
or match cart, as by the same jockey in the 
saddle. These match-carts are of the neatest 
construction, and weigh generally nearly ninety 
pounds, though they often weigh twenty pounds 
less, and there are one or two which weigh but 
fifty-three pounds! But the mere weight to be 
carried or drawn by a ¢trotter, is much less re- 
garded by the sportsman than in the case of the 
race horse. On the Hunting Park Course, near 
Philadelphia, the weight was formerly 147 
pounds in the saddle, and in harness catch- 
weights, but they have now adopted the New- 
York scale. But in far the greater number of 
the cases below, unless the weight be expressly 
named, it may be presumed to be from 145 to 
155 pounds. Hiram Woodruff weighs without 
his saddle 160 pounds. On the Beacon and 
Centreville Courses, pacers are allowed five 
pounds, and wagons, in distinction from sulkeys 
or match-carts, must weigh 250 pounds. 

As a matter of course from the difference of 
weights carried along by him, the trotter gen- 
erally makes better time under the saddle than 
in harness, though there are some exceptions to 
this rule. Another consideration has great in- 
fluence upon this difference in time. Under the 
saddle, the jockey can hug the puie of our oval- 
shaped courses more closely than in harness, 


and “ns x actually goes over less ground. 
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And for an obvious reason the speed of a horse 
in going “ round the turns” is more retarded in 
a sulkey than under the saddle. As before 
stated, no allowance of weights is made for age, 
and in consequence no note is taken of the age 
of trotters in official reports of their perform- 
ances. 

We have already intimated that in introducing 
Lady Suffolk to our readers, accompanied with 
this dissertation on T'rotting Horses ; our aim 
is, not to encourage a fondness for equestrian 
exhibitions of this character, merely as an 
amusement; but to indicate how excellence so 
desirable in this property of the horse, is only to 
be secured and cultivated, by attention to blood 
and good management of the breeding stud. 
With that object in view, and on the salutary 
principle of mixing the agreeable with the 
useful, it is deemed not amiss to entertain the 
reader, who may not have seen, or who may 
have forgotten them, with a few 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OF EXTRAORDINA- 
RY PERFORMANCES OF AMERICAN TROTTERS. 


Topgallant, by Hambletonian, trotted in har- 
ness 12 miles in 38 minutes—See Turf Regis- 
ter, vol. 1. p. 124. 

‘Ten miles have been repeatedly trotted in 
America within two or three seconds of thirty 
minutes. 

A roan mare called Yankee Sal trotted, as 
has been stated without contradiction, in a 
match against time, on the Course at Providence, 
R. I. which was at the time heavy and deep, 
fifteen miles and a half in 48m. 43s., a rate of 
speed so prodigious under the circumstances, 
that we have often suspected there may have 
been an error as to the time. 

Lady Kate, a bay mare, 15 hands high, trot- 
ted on the Canton Course, near Baltimore, 16 
miles in 56 m. 13s., and the reporter adds, “ she 
could have done seventeen with ease.” 

In October, 1831, Jerry performed 17 miles 
on the Centreville Course, L. lL. in 58 minutes 
under the saddle. 

In September, 1839, T’om Thumb, an Ameri- 
can horse, was driven in England 16} miles in 
56m. 45s. We shall have more to say of this 
phenomenon, when we come to his performance 
of 100 miles. 

In 1836, the grey gelding Mount Holly was 
backed at $1,000 to $500, to trot twenty miles 
within the hour. The attempt was made on the 
10th of October, on the Hunting Park Course, 
Pa., but failed. He performed 17 miles in 53m. 
18s. without the least distress. He was miser- 
ably jockeyed for the first five miles, doing no 
one of them in less than five minutes. 

Pelham, a large bay gelding, in a match to go 
16 miles within the hour, performed that distance 
without any trainin if 58m. 28s. He went in 
harness seven miles in 2om. 29s., when, the sul- 
key being badly constructed, he was taken out 
and saddled, and mounted by Wallace (riding 
160]bs. without his saddle) and wen tis match. 

Paul Pry, a bay gelding, was backed to per- 
form 17} miles within the hour, under the saddle. 
On the 9th of November, 1833, on the Union 
Course, L. I., he won the match, performing 18 
miles in 54m. 52s. Hiram Woodruff, weighing 
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then 138 Ibs. jockeyed him. Paul Pry was nine 
bse old, bred on Long Island, and got by 
ount Holly, dam by Hambletonian. 

In 1831, Chancellor,a grey gelding, ridden 
by a small boy, performed 32 miles on the Hunt- 
ing Park Course, Pa. in 1 hour, 58m. 31s. The 
last mile, to save a bet, was trotted in 3m. 7s. 

In October of the same year, George Wood- 
ruff drove Whalebone, on the same Course, the 
same distance in 1 hour, 58m. 5s. He com- 
menced the match in a light sulkey, which 
broke down on the 14th mile, and was replaced 
by one much heavier. This Course is fifty feet 
more than a mile in the saddle track, and much 
more than that in the harness track. 

On the 11th of September, 1839, Mr. Me- 
Mann’s bay mare, Em press, on the Beacon 
Course, ina match against time, $600 a side, 
performed in harness 33 miles in 1 hour, 58m. 
55s. 

The American horse Rattler was ridden by 
Mr. Osbaldistone in England, in a match against 
Driver, 34 miles in 2 hours, 18m. 56s.—Mr. Os- 
—e rode 125 lbs. ; Rattler was 15} hands 

igh. 

In July, 1835, Black Joke was driven in a 
match against time, on the Course at Providence, 
R. L., 50 miles in 3 hours, 57s. 

A grey roadster is reported to have performed 
the same distance on the Hunting Park Course, 
Pa., in 3 hours, 40m. It was a private match. 

A grey mare, Mischief, by Mount Holly, out 
of a Messenger mare, 8 years old, in July, 1837, 

erformed about 84} miles in § hours, 30m. in 

arness, On the road trom Jersey City to Phila- 
delphia. The owner would not allow a whip 
to be used. The day was excessively warm, 
and the mare lost her match (to perform 90 miles 
in 10 hours) through the stupidity of a groom 
who dashed a pail of water over her witha 
view of cooling her. 

Tom Thumb, before mentioned, performed 
on 2d February, 1829, on Sunbury Common, 
England, 100 miles in 10 hours, 7m. in harness. 
He was driven by William Haggerty (weighing 
over 140 Ibs.) in a match-cart weighing 108 lbs. 
This performance, so extraordinary, demands 
more than a passing notice, and we accordingly 
abridge from an English paper the following 
deacription : 

“Tom Thumb was brought from beyond the 
Missouri, and is reported to have been an Indian 
pony, caught wild and tamed. Others again 
allowing him to have been thus domesticated, 
think him to bave been not the full-bred wild 
horse of the Western prairies, but to have had 
some cross of higher and purer blood. But too 
little is known of his breeding, saving his Wes- 
tern origin, to justify any satisfactory speculation. 

“His hight was 14} hands, and his appear- 
ance, when standing still, rough and uncouth. 
From his birth, he had never been shorn of a 
hair. He was an animal of remarkable hardi- 
hood, a hearty feeder, and though accustomed to 
rough usage, was free from vice, playful and 

-tempered. He was eleven yearsold when 
performied his match, and had never had a 
day's illness. At full speed his action was par- 
ticularly beautiful—he threw his fore-legs well 
out, and brought up his quarters in good style ; 
he trotted square, though rather wide behind, 
aid low. He was driven without a bearin 
rein, which is going out of use in England, 
and simply with a snaffle-bit and martin- 
ale. He pulled extremely hard—his head 
ing, ir oo well up and close to his 
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neck, and his mouth wide open. He did his 
work with great ease to himself, and at 11 miles 
the hour, seemed to be only playing, while 
horses accompanying labored hard. 

“ The whole time allowed for refreshments du- 
ring his great performance, amounted to but 37 
minutes, including taking out and putting to 
the cart, taking off and putting on the harness, 
feeding, rubbing down and stalling. The day 
before and the day after the match, he walked 
full twenty miles. His jockey provided himself 
with a whip, but made no use of it in driving 
him; a slight kick on the hind-quarters was 
quite sufficient to increase his speed when 
necessary.” 

In February, 1828, a pair of horses trotted 
against time 100 miles on the Jamaica turnpike, 
on Long Island, and won in 11 hours, 54m. 


CENTREVILLE, L. I. 
TuEspay, May 10, 1842.....Purse $300. Two-mile 
heats, in harness. 
D. Bryan’s gr. m. Lady Suffolk 
H. Woodrutf’s br. g. Ripton 
Time, 5.10—5.15. 

Wonders will never cease—the grey mare 
has proved the better horse, and no mistake.— 
No longer ago than last Saturday, Ripton popt 
it to the mare and Confidence, over the Beacon 
Course, in the quick time of 5.10}—5.12}. 

On the present occasion, Ripton was the fa- 
vorite at 100 to 70. Atthe start they went off 
well together, at the top of their rate, making 

lay from the score; on reaching the first turn, 

ipton broke, and the mare took the lead by 
several lengths, going finely. Hiram made sev- 
eral efforts to make up his loss, but all was of 
no avail; the mare kept snugly to her work, 
and led throughout the heat, making the quick 
time of 5.10. 

Second Heat—They both cooled off well, 
and came up ripe for mischief. They got off 
well together at a flight of speed ; Ripton Sook, 
as usual, on the first turn, and lost several lengths, 
the mare taking the lead. Hiram got Ripton 
snugly to his work again, and caught the mare 
in the last quarter of the first mile, both coming 
down the straight side at a tremendous flight of 
speed ; on making the turn, Ripton broke, and 
lost about fifty yards; and before the mare got 
out, Hiram made up his lost ground, lapt the 
mare coming down the quarter stretch, but was 
unable to win the heat, for Hiram had taken the 
kink out of his horse to make up the lost ground. 
Ripton was very restless, and broke several . 
times during each heat. 


HUNTING PARK COURSE. 


On Tuesday last, a splendid trot came off over 
the Hunting Park Course, two-mile heats, be- 
tween Ripton and Lady Suffolk, in which they 
made the best time on record at this distance, in 
harness. Hiram Woodruff on Ripton won the 
last heat by six inches only ! 

Hiram Woodruff's br. g. Ripton 
David Bryan's gr.m. Lady Suffolk 
Time, 5.07—5.15—5.17. 

The following table has been made with care. 
It will be seen that while, in this list of about 
thirty great performers, not one fs over 16 hands, 
only two are under 15. 

USUAL HIGHT OF TROTTING-HORSES. 

The annexed list gives the hight of many cel- 

ebrated horses, estimated only, but by two most 
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experienced men, one of whom had groomed 
or ridden almost every one named, and the other 
is an old amateur, who has the quickest eye for 
a horse, and who rode after most of those named, 
and has seen them all repeatedly. Of the twen- 
ty-nine in the list, they differed only about eight, 
and of these only by one inch, save in a single 
case. In the eight cases we have given the 
estimate of the jockey who had ridden or driven 
them, and have great faith in its accuracy. 


Names. hands. inches. 
Dutchman ...ccccccacccccccccecs 15 34 
Lady Suffolk.............--.---- 15 2 
Columbus. .........cccecccececes 16 1 
Aaron Buff... ....cccccscecccess 15 1 
Rattler (the latest)..........+.-.. 15 2 
Screwdriver (old)........-..+-+-- 16 0 

Do. ee 15 0 
D. D. Tomiie. 6 ices cvestedeee 15 0 
Lady Warrington .......-.....-.- 15 1 
Lady Victory. .....-ccccccccesece 15 2 
Topgallant ..........---eeeeeeees 15 3 
Bt SE ncidcscectgonewesvesses 15 2 
WRSRORD ccc icccccctependecces 15 3 
Bah eReae « 00 0s0ss sanvectsescee 15 2 
Rotary DANG. . ..occencennd<aecdar’ 15 3 
CMOD. «050409000 cegnesastbentese 16 0 
Edwin Forrest. .......ccccsccee 15 0 
WORM. oa Se cditbwias ob eeidNeas 15 0 
Norusan Lege. 666.00 ciscctyocss 15 3 
Confidence (latest)..............- 15 2 
LOCGMOUYD coccecescecevencceese 16 0 
EY BOUNET cwcanncdévadacconapes 15 3 
Charlotte Temple................ 15 0 
We CII « cde cccenictdecehescsn 16 0 
MORSE 5nceceuscws veceukiavedes 14 2 
Greenwich Maid. ..............- 15 0 
WEE k9céee+knes Vecnccceseonces 15 3 
DET 40200 dadsscesdsteticmmesiun 15 1 
OE PO acchevesheeateeeann 16 0 


TRAINING AND JOCKEYING THE TROTTER. 

The acknowledged superiority of the per- 
formances of the American over English trot- 
ters, or, to speak with more precise accuracy, 
extraordinary performances in a greater number 
of cases, has been already attributed to superior 
skill in training ; but on that we must not be 
understood as laying so much stress as upon su- 
perior jockeyship in this particular department ; 
for the training of the trotting horse, so far as 
we can learn, requires no considerable skill, 
save as it is connected with the skill of the 
jockey, who usually acts in both capacities — 
For training, the whole code is said to consist 
of three words—air, exercise, and food. The 
work given him in training is severe according 
to his constitution, and consists in walking him 
from twelve to twenty miles daily, and giving 
him “sharp work” three or four times a week. 
This “ sharp work” is usually a distance of two 
miles, or sometimes three. The horse is not 
put to his speed this entire distance, but taught 
to rouse himself at intervals, at the call of his 
jockey, who encourages him and brings out his 
utmost capacity by his voice, not less scarcely 
than by the usual persuasion of whip and spur. 
This eo. of trotting jockeyship is peculiar, 
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and not a little amusing. The jockey is contin- 
ually talking, or rather growling, to his horse, 
and at times he bursts out into shouts and yells, 
that would be terrific if not so ludicroas. The 
object would appear to be twofold—first, to en- 
courage his horse to the utmost possible exertion 
of his powers when called upon; and, again, so 
to accustom him to this harsh shouting, that he 
may not break up when he hears it from the 
opposing jockey—for it is deemed not unsports- 
manlike for one jockey to break up the pace of 
another's nag by thus actually frightening him. 
Many a victory has Hiram Woodruff won by 
thus rousing his own horse and breaking up his 
opponent's on the last quarter. These two mile 
drives are not repeated as is usual in training 
the race-horse.. Nor is the work of the trotter 
given at intervals so regular asin the case of 
the other, nor is he kept in such habitual quiet; 
the trainer consults his own convenience to a 
great degree as to the time when he will give 
his nag exercise, and he never hesitates about 
taking him out and showing him at any hour. 
In other respects, too, the treatment of the 
trotting-horse differs from that of the more high- 
bred racer. Less delicate in constitution and 
form, he is less delicately fed and groomed.— 
Allowed to eat when and what they please, 
trotting-horses are groomed with much the same 
care as well-kept town coach-horses, or perhaps 
the English hunter. In the two grand points of 
keeping them in robust health and giving them 
hard work enough, the training of the trotter 
and the racer is identical. But, for the trotter, 
from six to eight weeks’ training is deemed suf- 
ficient. We are inclined to believe that very 
much of the superiority of the American trotter 
and roadster is attributable to the skill of the 
jockey. Our mode of driving them differs es- 
sentially from the English; and, though neither 
easy nor elegant it succeeds admirably in de- 
veloping the capabilities of a horse at this pace. 
The case already cited of Wheelan and the 
horse Alexander, in England, is in point, and it 
is practically illustrated every day in New-York, 
many English residents of which city are trot- 
ting amateurs; they, one and all, after a little 
experience, adopt the Yankee mode of driving. 
It has long been a question exciting much in- 
terest, whether twenty miles has been, or can 
be, trotted in one hour. There is no record of 
any such performance, although there have 
been many attempts te do it. But men of great 
jadgment and long expericace are so fully con- 
fident of the ability of our horses to go that dis- 
tance at the required rate, that large odds would 
be laid that it can be done. The difficulty is to 
find an individual who will, at this day, back 
him to an adequate amount; for it will readily 
occur that a horse that can accomplish the feat 
must be of great value, and the risk of injury to 
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him is, of course, very considerable. It is be- 
lieved that $10,000 to $5,000 would readily be 
laid that Dutchman can do it, and probably 
Americus would be backed at less odds like- 
wise to doit. The trotting amateurs in New- 
York profess to entertain no doubt at all upon 
the subject, and it is believed they have sufli- 
cient reason for the opinion. 


In making the presence of Lady Suffolk the 
occasion for this long disquisition on the trotting 
horse, whose powers we have illustrated by ex- 
amples of extraordinary performance, we have 
been influenced, let us repeat, by all the consid- 
erations which the strictest utilitarian can be 
supposed to regard. We are convinced that 
whenever we shall have entirely lost sight of 
the wonderful capabilities which are only to be 
found in the bred horse, the inevitable conse- 
quence must be general deterioration ; while, 
with proper inducements and precautions to 
measure his foot and to guage his bottom, no 
such consequence need be apprehended. When 
we insist that, without a good portion of blood, 
we can reckon on no general or permanent sup- 
ply of good nags for the saddle or the harness, 
possessing fleetness and endurance, our chief 
purpose is to impress vpon American horse- 
breeders, generally, the absolute necessity of 
preserving that blood in its purity. A well- 
formed horse, of cold blood, may, it is true, oc- 
casionally get fine stock, especially on large, 
high-bred mares; but to abandon, therefore, our 
reliance on the blood of the Eastern courser, 
which has come down to us, intact, for ages, 
would be to let go the rudder at sea, be- 
cause, perchance, the ship might be floated 
on an even keel into safe harbor. How the 
measure of excellence is to be applied, and the 
results to be recorded and preserved, we must 
not stop to discuss. Those who are opposed to 
all field-sports, on account of the dissipation and 
vice with which they are too often accompanied, 
might yet learn to tolerate what they cannot en- 
joy. Even Agricultural Fairs and Exhibitions 
are not always free from profane and immoral 
indulgences, though under the strictest regula- 
tions. In short, the whole business of life is 
mixed up with good and evil, and is full of 
compromises. Shall we forego the use of gun- 
powder, because that “villainous compound” 
eometimes charges the pistol of the duelist; or 
throw up, altogether, the use of steam, because 
human life is sometimes sacrificed by the care- 
less use of it? 


POLITICAL VALUE OF THE BRED HORSE. 

Bat it is not only as a question of individual 
comfort, or of agricultural economy, that the ad- 
vantages of a breed of superior horses are to be 
looked at. It is worthy, too, of the serious re- 


important aspect it presents in a military point 
of view, and as thus conaected with our nation- 
al defences. In cavalry, perhaps more than in 
any other weapon, our locality must always 
give us an advantage over any invading force. 
An enemy cannot bring cavalry with him.— 
With something like a well-arranged system in 
breeding our horses, this advantage may be 
turned to great account in time of war. With 
the forecast that distinguished his military ad- 
ministration, Napoleon had the sagacity to esta- 
blish Haras, or studs, in the several depart- 
ments of France, where thorough-bred stallions 
were placed at the service of the common farm- 
er, on terms which barely paid the expense of 
their keep. But to come nearer home—while 
every one at all familiar with the incidents of 
our own Revolution, knows how much was ef- 
fected in the South by Lee’s famous “ Legion,” 
few, comparatively, may be aware to what that 
celebrated corps chiefly owed its efficiency— 
and yet it is undeniable that in a great measure 
the prevalence of blood in his horses made it at 
once the scourge and the terror of the enemy. 
W onderful in their endurance of hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue—prompt to strike a blow where it 
was least expected, and, when forced, as quick 
to retreat—they may be said to have well earned 
the description applied to the Parthian steed : 
“ Quot sine aqua Parthus nullia currat equus, 


How many miles can run the Parthian horse, 
Nor quench his thirst in the fatiguing course !” 
? 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES.—The extent to which 
research has been carried to discover new fer- 
tilizers, and the universal conviction, in Eng- 
land, that only by the free use of manures can 
their lands be kept in heart, is well evinced in 
one of the excellent letters of Mr. Norton, (the 
11th,} published in that most excellent journal 
the Albany “ CULTIVATOR.’ 

“ As Guano begins to fail, (says Mr. Norton,) 
they are bringing home the bodies of the birds 
themselves ; some of them were lately sent here 
in order that their value as a manure compared 
with that of Guano, might be determined by 
Prof. Johnston. They had lain buried for years 
under the Guano, and in appearance resembled 
the smoked geese from the Shetland Islands, 
sold in the shops here. They are quite satur- 
ated with ammonia, and their large bones add 
much to their value. They would require chop- 
ping into small fragments before depositing in 
the soil, and in consideration of this serious 
drawback, Prof. Johnston considers them worth 
about £4 ton, or nearly $20. Were it not 
for this difficulty, they would be worth as much 
as Guano itself.” 





THe Royat AGRICULTURAL SocIETY OF 
ENGLAND consists of 6,933 members. They 
pay their Secretary two thousand dollars a 
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OBITUARY NOTICE OF GEN. T. M. FORMAN OF MARYLAND. 


WITH A CURIOUS HISTORY, DERIVED FROM 


HIM, OF THE IMPORTATION OF THE CELE- 


’ BRATED STALLION, LINDSEY’S ARABIAN. 


Tue brilliant exploits performed, in the Revo- 
lutionary W ar, by Lee’s famous Legion, alluded 
to in the close of the preceding chapter, were 
ascribed at the time, in a great measure, to the 
high breeding of his cavalry horses, rendering 
that Legion, as already stated, at once “ the terror 
and the scourge of the enemy.” 

The reader will not take it amiss that we 
should transfer to our columns the curious ac- 
count of the importation of that renowned horse. 
This account was derived by the Editor, from 
the late General T. M. Forman, who was too 
good a judge of the virtues of a good horse, and 
when alive loved a good horse too well, to take 
it amiss that his name should be associated in 
the same obituary notice, with one so distin- 
guished in equestrian annals. Gen. T. M. For- 
man was a Revolutionary compeer of such men 
as Howard and Smith and Guest and Stewart, 
and survived them all until very lately, respect- 
ed asa fine specimen of the “time that tried 
men’s souls.” He was truly a gentleman of the 
old school. At the time of his decease, which 
occurred recently, he must have been more than 
four score years of age, and yet he continued, 
sedulously, to the last, not only to bud and graft 
choice fruit, but to plant the nuts and seeds of 
forest trees, and to embellish with exotic trees 
and shrubbery, his much-loved garden, at Rose- 
mount, on the beautiful shores of. the Sassafras. 

A memoir, in illustration of his partiality for 
rural life, and his disposition to grace and em- 
bellish it with hospitality, literature, and flori- 
culture, is due to his memory, and would be, 
we need hardly say, an acceptable offering to 
the pages of the Farmers’ L1BRaARY. 


LINDSEY’S ARABIAN. 


Anout the year 1777 or '78, Gen. H. Lee, of 
the Cavalry, and his officers, had their attention 
drawn to some uncommonly fine Eastern horses 
employed in the public service—horses of such 
superior form and appearance, that the above 
officers were led to make much inquiry respect- 
ing their history ; and this proved so extraordi- 
nary, that Captain Lindsey was sent to examine 
and make more particular inquiry respectin 
the fine cavalry, which had been so much ad- 
mired, and with instructions, that if the sire 
answered the deseription given of him, the 
Captain was to purchase him, if to be sold 

The Captain succeeded in purchasing the 
horse, who was taken to Virginia, where he 
covered ata high price and with considerable 
success. 

(183) 


It was not until this fine horse became old and 
feeble that the writer of these recollections rode 
thirty miles expressly to see him. He was a 
white horse, of the most perfect form and sym- 
metry, rather above fifteen hands high, and 
although old and crippled, eppeared to possess 
a high and gallant temper, which gave him a 
lofty and commanding carriage and appearance. 

The history of this horse, as given to me during 

e Revolutionary war, by several respectable 
persons from Connecticut, at ve rious times, is :-— 

“For some very important service, rendered 
by the Commander of a British frigate, to a son 
of the then Emperor of Morocco, the Emperor 
presented this weed (the most valuable of his 
stud) to the Captain, who shipped him on board 
the frigate, with the sanguine expectation of 
obtaining a great price for him, if safely landed 
in England. Either in obedience to orders, or 
from some other cause, the frigate called at one 
of the English West-Jndia islands, where being 
obliged to remain some time, the Captain, in 
compassion to the horse, landed him for the pur- 
pose of exercise. No convenient securely en- 
closed place could be found but a large lumber 
a into which the horse was turned loose ; 

ut delighted and playful as a kitten, his liberty 
soon proved nearly fatal to him, He ascended 
one of the piles, from which and with it he fell, 
and broke three of his legs. At this time in the 
same harbor, the English Captain met with an 
Sold acquaintance from one of our now Eastern 
States. To him he offered the horse, as an 
animal of* inestimable value could he be cured. 
The Eastern Captain gladly accepted the horse, 
and knowing he must be detained a consider- 
able time in the Island before he could dispose 
of his assorted cargo, got the horse on board his 
vessel, secured him in slings, and very carefally 
set and bound up his broken legs. It matters 
not how long he remaitied in the harbor, or if 
quite cured before he arrived on our shore ; but 
he did arrive, and he must certainly have cov- 
ered several seasons, before he was noticed as 
first mentioned. 

“When the writer of these remarks went to 
see the horse, his first attention was to examine 
his legs, respecting the reported fracture, and he 
was fully catiobed, not merely by seeing the 
lumps and inequalities on the three legs, but 
by actually feelong the irregularities and pro- 
jections of broken bones. 

“In Connecticut (I think) this horse was called 
Ranger; in Virgimia (as it should be) he was 
called Lindsey's Arabien. He was the sire of 
Tulip and many good cunnerg; to all his stock 
he gave great perfection of form; and his biood 
flows in the veins of some of the best horses of 
the present day. Make what use you please of 
this statement: I will stand corrected in my 
narrative, by any person who can produce bet- 
ter testimony respecting Lindsey’s Arabian. 

“ Your obedient servant, F.” 





September 10, 1827. 
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TURNIP CULTURE IN ENGLAND. 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND PLAN (CONSIDERED THE BEST IN ENGLAND) DESCRIBED. 


THE introduction of Turnip culiure, asa field 
crop, seems to have been a providential inspi- 
ration. It was introduced first, upon a large scale, 
from Flanders into Norfolk, about two centuries 
ago, and thence passed into the South of Scotland 
and the North of England, not until a century 
after, so dilatory are Farmers in adopting new 
objects and new processes, adapted to their pur- 
poses of life. In Norfolk, we are informed the 
cultivation of Turnips as winter food for stock, 
was for a long time confined to one or two indi- 
viduals, and at last spread widely, and was 
much accelerated and improved, by adopting 
the row, or drill system, invented by that great 
benefactor of English Agriculture—JETHRO 
Tutt. The broad cast system is still practiced 
in Flanders, and to a certain extent, yet prevails 
in England ; though in both countries the labor- 
ers hoe them out, with a dexterity, which ob- 
viates in a great measure, the ill consequexces of 
the broadcast system, as practised in fhis country 
—at least in our Southern States. There, how- 
ever, Turnips form but an insignificant object of 
regard. Most farmers looking to them, as for 
centuries they did in England, only as a culinary 
vegetable; and for that purpose they ‘cowpen’ 
a small piece of old land, and sow their Turnips 
so thick as to shade the ground, leaving them to 
their fate, often without even thinning and hoe- 
ing. Now, however, that every one is becom- 
ing sensible how indispensable it is to increase 
the quantity, and to improve the quality of his 
home-made manure, it may be expected that 
more attention will be given’ to this important 
crop—important as compared with other root 
or green crops, on account of the facility of 
raising, and of preserving it. It is admitted that 
Turnips in many parts of Europe, are at the 
foundation of all the best systems of farming, 
inasmuch as they supply the requisite manure, 
and st the same time clean the land for subse- 
quent crops, by the numerous plowings and 
harrowings which are indispensable in Turnip 
culture—a thing very much overlooked by 
American farmers, who seem not to reflect, that 
every spear of grass, and every noxious weed, 
takes from the crops not only the food which it 
finds in the soil, but its full share of that which 
floats in the atmosphere. It is admitted that 
such has been the effect of the introduction of 
Turnips asa field crop, in England, that without 

(184) 








it, she could not have stood up under the load of 
her national debt. , 

In the preparation of the ground, and the 
management of the crop, what is called the 
Northumberland plan is considered the best, 
and that has been briefly described in the man- 
ner that we shall presently see ;—the objection 
that will be raised to it in our country, is the 
labor it requires; but much better would it be, 
in most cases, to restrict the labor at command, 
to one-fourth of the surface, to which it is usu- 
ally applied, than to waste it as is done, over 
fields barren by exhaustion, and want of ma- 
nure ; and yet more so by the slovenly and im- 
perfect manner in which they have been tilled. 

Persuaded that it is too late in the season to 
offer information which may be availed of now 
to any great extent, (although we have seen a 
heavy crop of common Turnips from a sowing 
on the 10th of September,) we proceed now to 
give— 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND PLAN, 


The County of Northumberland has been one 
of the foremost of the English counties in adopt- 
ing the improved system ec Agriculture—the 
chief feature of which is the cultivation of tur- 
nips for the rearing and fatteniwg of cattle. Tur- 
nips accordingly occupy a large proportion of 
every farm, the soil of which admits of this cul- 
tivation. So great has been the advantage de- 
rived from this change from the old triennial 
system, that many fields now yield heavy crops 
of this useful root which in most other parts of 
England would be considered as totally unfit 
for its cultivation. This has arisen from the 
early a of the culture in rows on elevated 
ridges, which has received the general appella- 
tion of the Northumberland method, and which 
we shall therefore describe with some minute- 
ness. 

The ground having been prepared by as many 
plowings and harrowings as may be thought 
requisite to pulverize it and destroy the weeds, 
and laid quite flat, an experienced plowman 
draws as straight a furrow as possible, and, re- 
turning, lays the next furrow slice upon the 
first, thus completing ‘what is usually called a 
bout. The usual width of the furrow being 9 
inches, the first ridge and furrow take up 18 
inches; the next furrow slice being laid over 
the first, the whole work takes a width of 27 
inches. He then enters again at the distance of 
27 inches from the land side of the first-made 
furrow, and completes a second bout parallel to 
the first. When the whole field is thus laid in- 
to narrow ridges, which, from the soil being 
light and crumbling, gives the section of the 
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surface a waved appearance, such as is repre- 
sented in the annexed cut, the depressions are 
about 6 inches below the former surface, and 
the ridges as much above. This at once doubles 
the depth of the cultivated soil in the ridges.— 
The manure is now brought on the land in small 
one-horse carts, the wheels of which are about 
54 inches apart, so that the horse walks in one 
furrow while the wheels move in the two ad- 
joining. The manure, which is chiefly common 
farm-yard dung, not too much decomposed, es- 
pecially if the soil is inclined to clay, is laid in 
small heaps, drawn out of the cart by a dung- 
hook, or, which is better, by a boy standing on 
the load in the cart, who forks it out more regu- 
larly as the horse goes slowly on. It is then laid 
equally in the furrows by women and boys.— 
The quantity thus laid on depends on the sup- 
ply of the yard compared with the breadth of 
turnips intended to sown, for the whole is 
expended on this crop. In general, not less 
than 15 or 20 single-horse loads per acre are 
thought nece to produce a good crop.— 
Twice that quantity is often put on. This dang 
is evenly distributed in the furrows to the right 
and left of that in which it has been deposited 
from the cart. The plowman now begins to co- 
ver this dung by splitting the ridges in two, lay- 
ing one half to t re heft and the other to the right, 
and reversing the bouts, so that the ridges are 
now directly over the dung, which is complete- 
iy buried. The appearance of the field after 
this is exactly similar to what it was after the 
first bouting. A roller is now drawn over the 
ridges, to flatten them at the top, in’ order that 
they may better receive the seed, which is 
drilled exactly on the middle of the ridge by a 
machine attached to the frame of the roller and 
dragged after it. The roller is usually sufficient- 
ly large to roll two ridges at once; and, in that 
case, two drilling-machines, each guided by a 
man, are fixed to it, and one horse, walking in 
the middle furrow, draws the whole apparatus 
forward. Thus, two men and a horse, with a 
boy to lead the latter, can drill four or five acres 
in one summer’s day. The drill barrow has a 
very slight coulter, hollowed out at the back 
part to receive the tin tube through which the 
seed is delivered. The simplest construction of 
that part which distributes the seed is a tin cyl- 
inder, or, rather, double cone, with holes in the 
circumference, through which the seed falls into 
the tube. The seed-box revolves on an axis, 
turned by means of a connection with the axis 
of one of the wheels of the machine, which re- 
volves with it; the other wheel turns round this 
axis. As long as the first-mentioned wheel goes 
on the ground, the seed is delivered; but as 
soon as it is raised, so that the drill proceeds on 
the other wheel alone, no seed falls through, be- 
sause the axis no longer turns. Thus none is 
lost in turning at the ends of the ridges. In very 
light soils another slight rolling is necessary to 
press in the seed ; but, in stiffer loams, a small 
chain or piece of iron, dragged after the coulter, 
is sufficient to cover the seed without rolling — 
By this method the seed has not only a ter 
depth of mellow soil to strike in, but the fermen- 
tation of the dung immediately under it acts as 
a hot-bed, and soon brings it up; by which 
means it generally is so rapidly in the rough leaf 
that it seldom suffers from the depredations of 
the fly. Experience shows that in a moist cli- 
(185) 








mate the ridge system produces much more cer- 
tain and heavier crops than could be expected 
in general from the most careful broad-cast cul- 
ture. As soon as the turnip has four leaves out 
of the ground, the rows may be thinned by the 
hand or by the hoe, and the plants may be left 
from eight to ten inches apart. The next pro- 
cess is stirring the ground between the rows 
with a light one-horse plow. This plow takes 
a small shallow furrow to the left of the row, 
within three or four inches of the young plants, 
and lays it in the middle of the interval between 
the ridges. When this has been done on both 
sides all over the field, there will be small ridges 
formed between the principal ridges on which 
the turnips grow. All weeds are thus buried, 
except between the plants in the rows, where 
they are taken out by the hand or hoe. Some 
time afterwards, a narrow cultivator, like har- 
rows with crooked tines, which are called cats’ 
claws, from their shape, is drawn over the last- 
made ridge, to pulverize the earth and clear it 
from all remaining weeds; this is repeated 
more than once, if it should be thought neces- 
sary. Before the Autumn rains set in, or the 
turnips have too wide spreading tops, a plow 
with a double mould-board is drawn along 
middle of the intetvals, and lays half of the pul- 
verized soil on each side against the ridge on 
which the turnips grow; not to cover the roots 
and protect them from as some think, but 
to supply fresh mellow earth for the extending 
fibres of the root to strike into. In heavy, wet 
loams, it may be necessary, in order to make a 
clean, neat Taieety between the rows, to let off 
any surface water, in the latter end of the sea- 
son, with a double mould-board plow, and dig 
out deeper water-farrows with the spade across 
the ridges, where they may be required by the 
nature of the surface. But this is not often ne- 
in common turnip soils. By following 
the above system, Swedish turnips, and even 
common white turnips, may be raised with suc- 
cess on the heaviest soils ; and if taken up early, 
and stored for winter use, they will leave the 
land in as good a state for wheat, with one or 
two plowings, as if it had been fallowed. The 
carts which take off the turnips will not hurt the 
land, for the horse walks in a deep furrow, and 
the wheels move in similar ones, and thus the 
mellow earth is not trod upon. In order that 
the dung, which is not yet fully decomposed, 
may be spread evenly for the next crop, the 
ridges are often made in a diagonal line across 
the usual line of plowing. When the turnips 
are off, one bout of the ow levels each of t 
ridges, heavy harrow level the whole, and it 
can be plowed in proper stitches for the sowing 
of the next crop. Sometimes what is sown im- 
mediately, but more frequently barley with 
clover-seed in spring. In the r case the 
Swedish — may be left on the ground all 
winter, and en up or fed off early in spring. 

Though you may traverse the w of North- 
umberland without meeting with a single field 
of turnips sown broad-cast, the drilling of other 
mor is by no means 80,cornon as in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, where most of tke turnips, on the 
other hand, are still sown broad-cast. The ex- 
pense of the machines for drilling corn may be 
one cause of this, but it seems not sufficient to 
account for it. 

It is well known to all good farmers that all 
the subsequent crops depend on the success of 
the turnips. These are the source from which 
manure is provided, and no crop will keep so 
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much cattle during winter and early spring, 
with so little exhaustion of soil, as turnips. The 
manure abundantly put on the land to raise the 
turnips is a fund laid out at great interest for the 
benefit of the future crops; for the whole course 
is benefited by them, especially if they are fed 
off by folding sheep on ing Whether wheat 
or barley is sown after turnips, clover and 
seeds are usually sown amongst it. The land 
being clean and in good heart, the Ss grow 
thickly and cover the ground well the year after. 
In the heavier loams, after the grasses have been 
once mown for hay, the land is depastured for 
two or three years, and then it is plowed once 
and sown with oats. After oats come beans, 
with some manure, and wheat ends the rotation. 
This is considered the best course for keeping 
the land in a state of progressive improvement. 
On very rich soils another crop of beans or peas 
may be taken after the wheat, and then wheat 
or oats again. Few soils, however. except the 
richest and deepest, will bear this exhausting 
course ; and it is more prudent in general to re- 
turn to the turnips after the first crop of wheat. 
On light gravelly soils, where the clover and 
gone soon fall off, the Norfolk system answers 
est. The turnips are fed off with sheep, or, 
where the crop is heavy, half the turnips are 
drawn for oxen and cows and the other half fed 
off; or, which is a late improvement, they are 
cut into slices or strips by a machine, and given 
to the sheep with cut clover hay in shallow 
troughs on the ground from which turnips were 
drawn. In this way the turnips go much farther ; 
and the lambs and old ewes will thrive and fat- 
ten on them, which they could not have done in 
the old way for want of teeth to bite them. 
After turnips come barley and broad clover, 
with a small portion of annual rye-grass, mown 
once for hay and plowed up for wheat. The 
next course is the same, with the variation of 





some substitute for the broad clover which 
should not be sown on the same land oftener 
than once in eight years to ensure good crops. 
Part of the land may be in peas or tares to cut 
green, and part in grass-seeds without clover, 
according to the judgment of the farmer. There 
are some very heavy and wet soils in the county, 
which will not readily bear turnips, and where 
the sheep cannot be folded in winter, nor the 
turnips carted off without greatly injuring the 
land. There a fallow is unavoidable at least 
once in six or seven years. In other respects 
they are cultivated in a similar manner with 
good loams. The practice of thorough-draining, 
which is spreading rapidly, will probably soon 
banish clean fallows, and substitute turnips in 
their place, even in the most retentive soils, 


which will in time be converted into rich loams ) 


by the effect of cultivation, loaming, manuring, 
&c., as may be seen in many old gardens, of 
— the natural soil was once a retentive 
clay. 

In due time we shall revert to the culture of 
this root, being satisfied that notwithstanding 
certain and serious impediments, tending to 
frustrate the best directed attempts to cultivate 
Turnips, especially in the Southern low lands of 
this country, on any thing at all approaching the 
scale on which it is practised in England, the 
Swedish Turnip might still be made to contri- 
bute largely and profitably to the sustenance of 
beasts, and so to the accumulation of manure— 
the fertility of the land, and the increase of all 
other crops. For this impression we might 
rely for strong support, on the heavy crops we 
saw, near maturity, last Autumm at Marshfield, 
and at Hereford Hall. 





UNDER-DRAINING. 


ONE OF THE GRAND IMPROVEMENTS IN PROGRESS TO SUPPLY BREAD TO THE INCREASING 
POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 


THERE are now in progress, in Great Britain. 
two great and fruitful means of adding to the 
Agricultural products of the country, so much 
needed by the growth of her population, to wit: 
UnpbeER-DRAINING AND IRRIGATION. Of these 
two great modes of fertilizing land, the one the 
most expensive, the other the most beautiful of 
all agricultural operations; the latter only, in the 
opinion of an American citizen of profound 
judgment, who looks at such things with the 
eyes of a Bacon or a Brindley, is applicable to 
our country to any great extent. 

Under-draining, which answers its purpose 
only where it is thoroughly performed, is, per- 
chaps, too expensive for extensive use in America. 
Like Iron works, the establishment of which 
costs * _ money, few have capital equal 





to the enterprise, but those who have, get 
the better paid for their investment. We have, 
however, seen under-draining practised with 
eminent skill and success, by a very plain, un- 
pretending, worthy farmer, in Prince Georges 
county, Maryland, with results that do high honor 
to his sagacity and forecast ; and the more so as, 
probably, he had never read any description, or 
seen any specimens of the manner of conduct- 
ing it. He. Mr. Somers, residing some miles 
below Nottingham, in Prince Georges county, 
has successfully under-drained boggy meadows 
and adjacent upland, by means of large poles 
laid along side of each other, and covered ina 
peculiar and careful manner with cedar brush, 
and then with sods and dirt. His example is 
well worthy of being imitated, and might be, at 
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least on a small scale, in a thousand instances 
in his own county, with profit and with credit; 
and why should not the farmer be as ambitious 
of credit, for the appearance of his farm, as the 
commander about the cleanliness and discipline 
of his ship, or a Colonel for that of his regiment ? 

On the importance of draining, so much 
neglected in our country, as far as our observa- 
tion has extended, ‘with some memorable ex- 
ceptions, such as may be seen at Indian Hill,) 
we can only repeat the persuasion heretofore 
expressed, that next after, if not before thorough 
tillage, in importance, as in fact, it should pre- 
cede all tillage, is horough draining—a process 
aptly denominated the mother of all agricultural 
i:aprovement. To this, the young farmer on 
coming to his estate should give his first atten- 
tion ; and here again we perceive the necessity 
for early instruction in the principles of hydrau- 
lics, so far at least as to know the laws which 
govern the rise and the running of water ; for 
all attempts at draining must ultimately fail, if 
not conducted with reference to such principles, 
whether they be learned by experience, some- 
times dearly bought, or by studying at school 
the science of the thing. It will ever be in vain 
to look for good crops, either of grain or grass, 
until the land has been drained of all superfiu- 
ous moisture ; and yet there are few farmers who 
might not reclaim portions of their land by 
draining judiciously conducted, which would, 
when so reclaimed, be the most productive por- 
tions of their estate, and well supply the place 
of such as they might profitably sell, or give to 
their children. At all events, such eye sores as 
these wet spots, throwing up useless if not nox- 
ious grasses, and exhaling malaria, are disgust- 
ing to look upon, and ought to be deemed as 
disgraceful to any practical farmer as galls on 
the back or shoulders of his working animals. 
Lindenwold, under the careful management of 
Ex-President VAN Buren, is understood to ex- 
hibit remarkable specimens of perseverance and 
skill in the art and economy of draining. 

In due time, as we can get opportunity, the 
patrons of the Farmers’ Library shall be put in 
possession of full information as to the principles 
and most approved materials and system, for 
performing this great means of reclaiming, in 
many cases, the most valuable portions of their 
land, leaving them to decide how far they possess 
the means of carrying it out, each one in hisown 
case. This is one of the cases where men of 
fortune and liberal spirit might render essential 
service to Agriculture, by putting in operation 
some specimens of the most approved methods 
of under-draining, in order to test, for the benefit 
of those whose more limited means make it im- 
pradent fur them to lead the way—the actual 
expenses and results. The scale of expenses 





and materials, may not apply in America, but 
the necessary allowance on these points may be 
made, while the effects in regard to the melio- 
ration of the land, and the increase of its crop, 
would be alike in both countries. . 


Our readers may be interested in the testi- 
mony given before the J'amworth Agricultural 
Society, on the results of reclaiming land by 
under-draining, by Lord STaNLEY, at a meeting 
of that Association last year. 


“It was impossible to cast round their eyes 
about the country in which they lived, and not 
acknowledge that there had been a vast im- 
provement in the practical agriculture of this 
country within the last ten or fifteen years. In 
producing that improvement he firmly believed 
that this society had borne its full share, and he 
should deeply regret if any circumstance what- 
ever deprived it of that support which all who 
were engaged in the cultivation of the soil ought 
to render it. Perhapsthey would permit him to 
make a few observations on two subjects which 
were of primary and vital importance in the 
science—tor it was now becoming a science— 
of agriculture, without which all others were 
comparatively worthless. A real, effectual, and 
thorough draining of the soil was of vast import- 
ance in the first instance, and it was the found- 
ation of all ar. Now it was quite 
true that agriculture was not capable of that in- 
definite extension by which the manufacturing 
interest, in its rapid progress, had astonished the 
world, and astonished itself; but it was equally 
true that agriculture was capable of vast exten- 
sion and improvement. The surface of the soil 
was limited, and the capacity of the soil was also 
limited ; but they were limited in a much less 
degree than was generally supposed; and he 
spoke with the greatest confidence when he 
said that, of the waste lands of this country, a 
vast proportion was capable of producing a 
large profit on a large—an immensely large— 
outlay of capital expeuded upon it; and, con- 
sidering the condition of the country, and the 
increasing population of the country, it was not 


| only their interest, but if was also their bounden 


duty, to exert themselves, and to apply their 
best energies, not of sinews alone, but of the 
mind and intellect, to ascertain how the soil 
could be made more capable of supporting the 
populaticn. The importance of thorough drain- 
ing was universally admitted, but, perhaps, he 
might be permitted to state two or three facts as 
practical results, which had come undet his own 
observation, showing that what he was preach- 
ing to them, he was, in a certain degree, prac- 
tising himself. In the course of the last two or 
three years, they—he spoke for his father as 
well as for himself—on behalf of themselves and 
their tenants, had put under ground nearer 
three than two and a-half million of tiles, and 
had thus fairly indicated their belief and confi- 
dence in the success of a great experiment. 
And why had they done so! Every month that 

assed over his head convinced him that, so far 
rom having done all that could be done, they 
had only made a beginning, and were only 
doing that which it was not only their bounden 
duty, but, still more, their abundant interest to 
do. He would state one instance of the practi- 
cal returns which might be expected from tho- 
rough scientific draining. 


In 1841, his father 


abroad, - Seta of difference of cost of labor | was about to inclose in the park at Knowsley, a 
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tract of about eighty acres. Of this eighty acres 
about twenty were strong clay land, with a very 
retentive subsoil, and the remaining sixty he 
remembered from his boyhood as the favorite 
haunt of snipes and wild ducks, and never saw 
there any thing else. In the course of the first 
year the =e acres maintained, and maintained 
very poorly, during the summer, six horses ; and 
on the twenty acres there was a very small crop 
of very poor hay. It was impossible for land 
to be in a poorer condition; and they would 
agree with him when he told them that, in 
breaking it up, they had some two or three 
times to dig the plough horses out of the bog. 
In 1841 the whole of this land was thoroughly 
subsoiled and drained, and in 1842, what was 
not worth 10s. an acre the year before, was in 
turnips, and on that land they fed off in five 
pase and fattened for the butcher, 80 beasts 
and 300 sheep, and afterwards carted into the 
farm-yard 350 tons of turnips. In the present 
year they had avery fair crop of barley and 





oats, which his friend Mr. Henry would be very 
glad to show to any gentleman who felt any 
curiosity on the subject. Now he did not hesi- 
tate to say that that land was, at that moment, 
worth 30s. an acre. The outlay upon it for pul- 
ling up old fences, thorough draining, tilling and 
breaking it up, amounted to just £7 10s. per 
acre, just giving 20s. for every 150s. of outlay, 
and giving to the landlord a permanent interest 
of 14 per cent. on the money laid out on that 
unpromising ground. It happened that, in the 
same year, they took into their own hands land 
which had been abandoned by the tenant as 
perfectly worthless. It was a large field of 
twenty-two acres of very poor sandy soil. It 
was drained at an expense of £2 per statute 
acre, and in the first year they fed off on that 
land 120 sheep, the remaining part of the turnips 
being carted to the farm-yard, and he ventured 
to say that, at the expense of £2 per acre, the 
land as increased in value 10s. per acre to the 
landlord and 10s. to the tenant. 





Tuts is one of the two great fertilizing expedi- 


| ents, of which we have already spoken, as now 


operating wonders for the agriculture of Eng- 
land ; under-draining, as there practised, being 
too costly for American Farmers generally, 
while irrigation is within the means of many, 


or smaller volume, invite this use of a great and 
cheap resource for the increase of their crops, 
as well of grain as of grass. 

Here we take leave to repeat from a discourse 
delivered recently before, and at the request of 
the New-Castle county, Delaware, Agricultural 
Society, a few remarks which we had there the 
honor to submit, on the value of this operation : 

Irrigation is, in my view, another means of 


) 
) 
) 
on whose estates springs and streams of larger 
) 
) 
} 


that farmers seem not to be generally aware of ; 
and there is not a district teacher in the State 
who might not in a few hours comprehend and 
instruct his pupils in the ratio of this im- 
portant operation. A single chapter in such 


] 
] 
) augmenting agricultural products in a degree 
] 
) 


your common schools, with to illus- 
trate the process, would render the whole sub- 
t at once familiar to the dullest capacity. ‘It 


says an experienced writer on this topic, ‘that 
the places contiguous to springs, over which 
their waters continue to flow, are ever covered 
with a conspi verdure of the sweetest 


; while stagnant water converts the land 
SS awe. roductive of but coarse 
) and unp le aquatic plants. To imitate this 
) process of nature constitutes the leading prin- 
) ciple of irrigation’ In fact, my friends, the 
] 
) 
: 


is apparent to the most superficial o ation,’ 
) 
] 


object of the physical sciences, at the mere sug- 
ane of ‘eee , in connexion with their busi- 
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IRRIGATION. 
HOW CONDUCTED—ITS VALUABLE RESULTS STATED. 


ness, practical farmers are prone to take alarm, 
after all, is but to observe and to imitate and 
vy aaa the processes of nature. 
ow many there are who have small streams 
passing through their farms, which, if taken at 
their sources and conducted along the highest 
line that the water would flow, might be made 
to irrigate and fructify every acre over which 
they could be turned; and he must be slow in 
the comprehension of his interest, who does not 
see how profitable, under favorable circum- 
stances, is all land ome under the scythe, com- 
ared with that which demands frequent plow- 
ing, especially in a country like ours, where the 
dearness of farm labor stands like a ‘lion in the 
path’ of rural improvement. In the practice of 
this important and beautiful operation, our 
country is, especially, much behind others which 
are much in the rear of us in general intelli- 
gence, and in that natural shrewdness and 
readiness to take a hint which is said to charac- 
terize ‘the universal Yankee nation.’ 

The writer on irrigation, who laid down the 
general principle in the words I have quoted, 
gives we tone striking instances of the profits 
resulting from it in England and Scotland, as 
well as on the Continent; otherwise, I have 
heard the rules and results of irrigation no 
where so well stated as by Mr. Webster, with 
his usual clearness, on his return from England. 
Under a strong persuasion that this is a practi- 
cable but much neglecied resource, within the 
reach of American farmers, you will bear with 
p odin I orem ete a ag les to 
show the advantages of irrigation given by the 
writer already mentioned. 4 

R. K. Campbell, of Kailzie, commenced irri- 

ing, by forming 5} acres of the lower part of 

is lawn into water meadow. In its natural 
state it was worth $10 an acre yearly rent, 
which some years since was the yearly rent of 
the Delaware meadows, below Philadelphia. 
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The formation of the meadow cost $37 50 per 


acre, and, for the last 20 —_ the grass produce 
of this land, in hay and after- has been, 
annually, $55 per acre—the hay crop being 


6,600 pounds per acre of the finest quality. The 
same gentleman has another irrigated meadow 
of 2} acres, formed out of a perfect bog, only 
worth originally 5 shillings annual rent per acre. 
The expense of forming this meadow was 
$27 50 peracre. It has since P rer aes in hay 
and after-grass, to be fed off to p an annual 
income of $27 50, in place of $1 25 per acre. 

The late Sir George Montgomery, in 1815, 
converted 9 acres of partly boggy and the re- 
mainder dry soil, worth ten dollars yearly rent, 
into irrigated meadow, at a cost of $25 per acre. 
It has since yielded 6,600 Ibs. of superior 
hay to the acre, and its gross produce is $55 per 
acre. In 1802, a 9-acre lot, belonging to the 
Duke of Bedford, was nenmes for irrigation, 
and in 1803 it produced as follows: In March, 
it was stocked with 240 sheep, for 3 weeks, at 
6d. each per week, making £18, or $10 an acre, 
for the spring feed alone. In June, mowed 2 
tons of hay to the acre, worth, as per statement, 
$26 aton; August 20, mowed again 1} ton an 
acre, at £4 per ton; September 16, put on 80 
fat sheep, for 3 wecks, at 4d. each per week; 
and then it fed lean bullocks, not reckoned in 
the account—making from the 9 acres $740, or 
$80 per acre of annual produce. 

I once heard Mr. Crowninshield, then Secre- 
tary of the Navy say that he gave $100 an acre 
for land in Massachusetts, and had to pay $50 
an acre to clear it of stone, before it could be 
plowed. Isaw land being ditched, cleared, and 
cleansed of alders and stone, at Indian Hill, in 
Massachusetts, requiring mere labor to get up 
one acre than is expended in the ordinary way 
on 100 acres in Delaware or Maryland. But 
what is impossible to indomitable perseverance ? 
The very aspect of such land is terrible to a 
Southern man; yet, suppose, by an outlay of 
$10, or even $20, or $30 an acre, in ditching, 
draining, or irrigation, a Delaware farmer would, 
as many might, reclaim otherwise worthless 
land, making it produce, without further culti- 
vation, say 2 tons of hay, worth on the spot at 
least $10 per ton, at the same time dissipating 
sources of autumnal disease, and rendering his 
farm at once more beautiful and more produc- 
tive; how much better and more patriotic 
would it be than pusillanimously to flee across 
the mountains, he knows not where, far away 
from the grave of his fathers and the endearing 
associations of his youthful pastime, ay, and of 
ntsc sorrows? Has not he already lost the 

st part of his nature who has ceased to feel 
in heart that there is, indeed, “no place like 
home ft” Would that Americans could forego 
the love of change for change sake, and acquire, 
in place of it, something of that love of home, 
however humble it be, which prompted one of 
England's best poets to say of the Swiss, 


“ Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms.” 


But, when driven to seek a home in other 
States, there are districts near at hand, in some 
of the “Old Thirteen,” far more inviting than 
the rade borders and dense forests of the distant 

est. 

Liebig informs us that “in the vicinity of 
Liegen, (a town in Nassau,) from three to five 
perfect a —— from one meadow, 


~~~ 


' that 


and this is effected by covering the fields with 
river water, which is conducted over the mead- 
ow in Spring by numerous small canals. This 
is found to be of such advantage, that supposing ? 
a meadow not so treated, to yield one thousand , 
pounds of hay, then from one thus watered { 
4500 pounds are produced. In respect to the | 
cultivation of meadows, the country around | 
Liegen, is considered to be the best in all Ger- 
many.” , 

ON IRRIGATION... .By Rev. W. L. Raam. { 

Or all the substances which concur in the ve- | 
getation and wth of plants, water is the most { 
essential ; without moisture the seed cannot 
germinate, nor can the plant receive nourish- | 
ment. Hence, in warm climates, where rains 
are periodical, and where the soil is dried and 
parched by a continued evaporation, no verdure 
exists, except where springs or rivers supply 
the waste of moisture. The warmer the climate 
and the more rapid the evaporation, the more 
luxuriant is the vegetation, provided there be 
an abundant supply of water. This circum- 
stance has suggested the plan of diverting 
streams and pe ae them in channels to fer- 
tilize as great an extent of land as possible. 

In China and in India, as well as in Egypt. 
ingenious modes of watering lands have been 
adopted from the most remote ages. No ex- 
pense has been thought too great to secure a 
supply of water, and to distribute it in the most 
advantageous manner. It seems that where 
there is great heat in the air, water alone will 
supply the necessary food for the growth of 
plants. It is probable that the component parts 
of the atmosphere are more easily separated, 
and made to enter into new combimations with 
those of water, in a high temperature than in a 
lower; or that the leaves and green parts of ve- 
getables imbibe water in a state of solution in 
air, and that in this state it is more easily de- 
com . Atmospheric air and water contain 
all the principal elements of vegetables, viz. ox- 
ygen, bene, carbon, and nitrogen; the re- 
mainder are either found in the soil or diffused 
through the water. Manures seem to act prin- 
ps mf as stimulants or reagents, and are them- 
selves composed of the same elements: they are 
of no use unless diffused or dissolved in water ; 
but when the water is impregnated with animal 
or vegetable substances, the effect is far greater 
and more rapid than when the water is pure. 

_, Water has also an important office to perform, 
if we admit the principle discovered by Ma- 
caire, that — reject through their roots those 
portions of the sap which are the residue of its 
elaboration, and which are of no further use to , 
the plant, but rather “ee if they are again 2? 
imbibed by the roots. Plants seem to require a ? 
removal of their excrements, as animalsdo when 
tied up in stalls or confined in a small space. If ? 
this is not effected, they suffer and contract dis- | 
eases. The percolation of water through the (| 
soil is the means which Natrre has provided for ¢ 
this purpose. Hence we caiz readily suppose } 
mere washing of the roots has a benefi- 
cial effect, and to this in a great measure must ) 
be ascribed the fertilizing effects of pure and ? 
soft running water. e 
If water stagnates and is evaporated, and the ? 
noxious matter held in solution remains inthe ? 
soil, all the advantage of irrigation is lost, and 
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rushes and coarse aquatic plants, as may be 
seen in all marshy spots. The circulation of the 
water, therefore, appears to be as necessary as 
its presence ; and, provided there be a sufficient 
supply of water of a proper quality, the more 
porous the soil, and especially the subsoil, is, 
the more vigorous is the vegetation. It is on 
this principle alone that we can rationally ac- 
count for the great advantage of irrigation in 
those climates where rain is abundant, and 
where the soil, which is most benefited by hav- 
ing a supply of water running through it, is of a 
nature to require artificial draining as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to being made fertile by 
irrigation. By keeping these principles in view, 
great light will be thrown on the practical part 
of irrigation, which, having been long estab- 
lished by experience, before these principles 
were thoaght of, depends not on their correct- 
ness, but only confirms their truth. 

The whole art of irrigation may be deduced 
from two simple rules, which are, first, to give 
a sufficient supply of water during all the time 
the plants are growing, and, secondly, never to 
allow it to accumulate so long as to stagnate.— 
We shall see hereafter one apparent exception 
to this last rule, but it will be readily explained. 

The supply of water must come from natural 
lakes and rivers, or from artificial wells and 
ponds, in which it is collected in sufficient quan- 
tity to disperse it over a certain surface. As the 
water must flow over the land, or in channels 
through it. the supply must be above the level 
of the land to be irrigated. This is generally 
the principal object to be considered. If no 
water can be conducted to a reservoir above the 
level of the land, it cannot be irrigated. But 
there must also be a ready exit for the water, 
and, therefore, the land must not be so low as 
the natural level of the common receptacle of 
the waters, whether it be a lake or the sea, to 
which they ran. The taking of the level is, 
therefore, the first step tewards an attempt to 


irrigate any lands. 

Along the banks of ranning streams Nature 
points out the declivity. A channel, which re- 
ceives the water at a point higher than that to 
which the river flows, may be dug with a much 
smaller declivity than that of the bed of the riv- 
er, and made to carry the water much higher 
than the natural banks. It may thence be dis- 
tributed so as to descend slowly, and water a 
considerable extent of ground in its way to re- 
join the stream. This is, by far, the most com- 
mon mode of irrigation, and the shape, size, and 
direction of the channels are regulated by the 
nature of the surface and other circumstances, 
which vary in almost every situation: A few 
examples will give to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the best modes of irrigating land 
a pretty accurate notion of the system. 

e shall suppose a river to run with a rapid 
current between high banks. At some point of 
its course a portion of the water is diverted into 
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2 acanal dug along the bank, with a bs small 
] 


» declivity. The water in this canal will flow 
with less rapidity than the river, but will keep 


2 the same level as that part of the river where it 


has its origin. Thus water may be carried 


; over lands which are situated considerably above 
) the bed of the river farther down. All the lands 
2 between this canal and the river may be irri- 


) gated, if there is a syfficient supply of water. 
) canal may be carried to considerable dis- 
tance from the river. The size of the canal and 





which may be made to flow into it. A dam 1s 
often constructed across a river, in order that as 
much of its water as is possible may be diverted, 


to take advantage of all the water at the time 
when it is advantageous to irrigate the land. To 
have an entire command of the water, there are 
flood-gates on the main channel and on the lesser 
branches. By opening or shutting these, the 
water may be stopped or made to flow, as may 
be required. It must be remembered, that to 
carry water to a considerable distance, and in 
great quantity, a larger channel and more rapid 
declivity are required; and it is a matter of cal- 
culation whether it is most advantageous to bring 
a smaller quantity to a higher point, or a greater 
abundance somewhat lower. Having a certain 
command of water, it may be carried from the 
main channel by smaller branches to different 
—— so as to irrigate the whole equally.— 

hese branches should be nearly horizontal, that 
the water may overflow the sides of them, and 
be equally distributed over the land immediate- 
ly below. Every branch which brings water 
over the land should have a corresponding chan- 
nel below to carry it off; for the water must 
never be allowed to stop and stagnate. When 
it has run 15 or 20 feet, according to the declivi- 
ty over the land situated below the feeder, or 

e channel which brings the water, it should 
be collected into a drain to be carried off, unless 
it can be used to irrigate lands which lie stil! 
lower. Finally it runs back into the river from 
which it was taken, at a lower point of its 
course. 

W hen there is a considerable fall and 2 suffi- 
cient supply of water, a series of channels may 
be made, so situated below each other, that the 
second collects the water which the first has 
supplied, and in its turn becomes a feeder to 
irrigate the lower parts of the declivity : a third 
channel receives the water and distributes it 
lower down, until the last pours it into the river. 
This is called catch-work, because the water is 
caught from one channel to another. This me- 
thod is only applicable where there is a consid- 
erable fall of water and a gentle declivity to- 
wards the river. But it must be borne in mind 
that the water is deteriorated for the purpose of 
irrigation, when it has passed over the land, and 
that it is not advantageous to let it flow over a 
great extent when a fresh supply can be ob- 
tained: but where only a small portion of water 
can be commanded, that must be made the most 
of; and it will irrigate three or four portions of 
land in succession, without there being any ve 
marked difference in the effect: beyond this it 
rapidly loses its fertilizing qualities. This is not 
owing to the water having deposited the ferti- 
lizing substances which it held in solution, or 
which were diffused through it, but it is owing 
to its having taken up some which are detri- 
mental to vegetation, and being saturated with 
them: at least this is the most on inion, 
when all circumstances are taken into the ac- 
count. 

The general principle of irrigation may be 
described as the supplying of every portion of 
je Naa ope Svat an abundance of water, and 

ng it.off again rapidly. many situations 
the great difficulty in irrigation arises from the 
want of a supply of water; but even then a par- 
tial irrigation mez be effected, which, although 
not perked will have its advantages. A small 
rill, which is often quite dry in summer, may 





and the original channel is often laid quite dry, , 
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prove a considerable portion of land : its waters 
may be collected and allowed to accumulate in 
a pond or reservoir, and let out occasionally, so 
that none be lost or run to waste. If there is 
but a small quantity, it must be husbanded and 
made to flow over as great a surface as possible. 
If there is water only at particular seasons of 
the year, and at a time when it would not be of 
much use to the land, it may be kept in ponds, 
and it will lose none of its qualities by being 
exposed tothe air. If animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, in a partial state of decomposition, is added 
to this water, it will mach improve its quality, 
and, by a judicious distribution of it over the 
land, a great benefit may be obtained. 

If there is not a want of water, there may be 
a want of declivity to enable it to flow off, which, 
it should always be remembered, is an essential 
part of irrigation. Art may in this case assist 
Nature by forming a p e for the water, 
either in its course towards land to be irri- 
gated, or from it after it has effected its purpose. 
Where there is no natural exit, and it might 
lead to too great an expense to make an artifi- 
cial one, the water may sometimes be led into 
shallow ponds, where a great part is eva ; 
or porous strata may be found by boring, into 
which it can be made to ran and dispersed. 
Along rivers, where the fall is very — 
ble, a channel, brought from a considerable di 





tance, may give such a command as to throw 
the water over a great extent of surface; and, 
to it off, another channel may be cut, emp- 
tying itself at some distance baler : so that 
lands which lie along the banks of a river may 
be irrigated, although they are actually below 
the level of the river, and require banks to pro- 
tect them from inundation. 

When the surface to be irrigated is very flat 
and nearly level, it is necessary to form artificial 
slopes for the water to run over. The whole of 
the ground is laid in broad beds, undulating like 
the waves of the sea. The upper part of these 
beds is quite level from end to end, and here 
the channel or float which brings the water on 
iscut. From the edge of this channel the ground 
is made te slope a foot or two on both sides, and 
a ditch is cut at the bottom parallel to the float. 
The whole of the ground is laid out in these 
beds. All the floats are supplied by a main 
channel at right angles to the beds, and some- 
what above them ; and all the ditches or drains 
ran into a main ditch, parallel to the main float, 
and below the lowest drain. The course of the 
water is very regular. As soon as the flqod- 
gates are opened, it flows into all the upper 
channels, witich it fills till they overflow in their 
whole length. The sloping sides are covered 
with a thin sheet of running water, which the 
lower drains collect and carry into the main ditch. 





WATER MEADOWS. 
HOW MADE AND MANAGED. 


EXPERIENCE has shown that there are particu- 
lar seasons when the water has the best effect; 
a perfect command of it is therefore indispensa- 
ble, and also a regular supply. During 
when all dry meadows are in a state of torpor, 
and the vegetation is suspended, the water- 
meadows, having a current of water continually 
flowing over them, are protected from the effect 
of frost, and the grass will continue to grow as 
long as the water flows over it. Too much 
moisture, however, would be injurious, and the 
meadows are therefore laid dry by shutting the 
flood-gates, whenever the temperature of the 
air is above freezing. By this management the 
grass grows rapidly at the first sign of Spring. 
Before the dry upland meadows have recovered 
the effects of frost and begun to vegetate, the 
herbage of the water-meadows is already luxu- 
riant. As soon as they are fed off, or cut for the 
first crop of hay, the water is immediately put 
on in, but for a shorter time ; for the warmer 
the air, the less time will the grass bear to be 
covered with water. A renewed growth soon 
appears, and the grass is ready to be cut a sec- 
ond time when the dry meadows only give their 
first ve Thus, by’ judicious management, 
three or four crops of grass are obtained in each 
season, or only one abundant crop is made into 
hay, and the sheep and cattle feed off the others. 
The usual way in which the grass of waier- 
meadows is made profitable is by feeding ewes 
which have early lambs till the middle of April. 
A ar flooding soon reproduces a crop, which 

191) 





is mown for hay in June ; another flooding gives 
an abundant aftermath, which is either mown 
for hay, or fed off by cows, bullocks, and horses ; 
for at this time the sheep, if pastured in water- 
meadows, are very subject to the rot. The va- 
lue of good water-meadows could scarcely be 
believed by those who are not familiar with 
them. Where the water is suited to irrigation, 
they never require manuring. The fertility is 
kept up continually, and the only attention re- 
quired is to weed out coarse aquatic plants, 
which are neither nutritious nor wholesome in 


~~ or ao. 

he best soil for a water-meadow is a good 
gravel. The finest water-meadows on the Avon 
in Wiltshire, where the richest herbage is found, 
have scarcely any soil at all, but are on a bed of 
shingle and pebbles, matted together by the 
roots of the grass, which proves to demonstra- 
tion that the waters of the Avon contain all the 
principles essential to rapid vegetation. Great 
attention is required, some experience, to 
~~ meadows so as to give greatest 
profit. 

In hot weather, when we should imagine that 
the land must be thirsty, and that too mach wa- 
ter cannot be poured over it, much mischief may 
be done by injudicious flooding. In Winter, on 
the ewe. the land may be covered with wa- 
ter for weeks without injury ; and, if an earth 
deposit takes place, the subsequent fertility ‘ 
greatly increased. But this is not properly irri- 
gation: it is inundation, and the ethocts depend 
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on entirely different causes. When low mead- 
ows are inundated in Winter and Spring, it is 
the muddiness of the water which enriches the 
land: a fine layer of extremely divided matter 
is deposited, and, when the water subsides, this 
acts as a coat of manure. 

Water may be carried in small channels 
Cua ows without being allowed to 
° ; and in this case the t is similar 
to that caused by rivers or brooks, which wind 
slowly through valleys, and produce a rich ver- 
dure along ir course. This is watering, but 
not p irrigating. W hen this is done ju- 

4 effect is very nearly the same as 

_— y mgr ad ~ ; and in hot climates 
ma prefera giving a constant sup- 
ply of moixcure to the roots, while the plants are 
i The advantage of water-mead. 


growing. . 
ows in E is not so much the superior 


q ity of grass or hay which is obtained when 
(199) f 


























are mown, as the nag A feed in Spring, 
when all kinds of nutritive fodder are scarce ; 
—— the pees are aaag mg 4 the ry 4 
grass or the rye sown for that purpose is 
to be fed off, the water-meadows afford abund- 
ant pasture to ewes and lambs, which by this 
means are brought to an early market. The 
Farmer who has water-meadows can put his 
ewes earlier to the ram, without fear of wanti 
food for them and their lambs in March, whi 
is the most trying season of the year for those 
who have sheep. At that time an acre of good 
may be worth as much for a month asa 
x ae would for the remainder of the year. 
When it is intended to form a water-meadow 
on a surface which is nearly level, or where a 
fall of only two or three feet can be obtained in 
a considerable length, the whole of the land 
must be laid in beds about 20 or 30 feet wide— 
the middle or crown of these beds being on a 
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level with the main feeders, and the bottoms or 
drains on a level with the lower exit of the wa- 
ter, or a little above it. To form these beds 
most expeditiously, if the ground is already in 
grass, the sod may be pared off and relaid after 
the beds are formed, by which means the grass 
will be sooner reéstablished ; but except in very 
heavy soils, where the grass is some time in 
taking root, the easiest and cheapest way is to 
plow the land two or three times towards the 
centre, and dig out the drain with the spade : 
the earth out of the drains, and that which is 
taken out of the upper trench or feeder, may be 
spread over the bed to give it the proper slope. 
A roller, passed over the bed in the direction of 
its length, will lay it even; and, the seeds of 
zrasses being sown over it, the water may be 
jet on for a very short time to make them spring. 
As soon as the grass is two or three inches 
above ground, a regular flooding may be given, 
and in a very short time the sward will be com- 

lete. Instead of sowing seed, tufts of grass cut 
rom old sward may be spread over the newly- 
formed beds, and they will soon cover the 
ground. The Italian rye-grass, which bas been 
lately introduced into this country from Lom- 
bardy and Switzerland, grows so rapidly, that if 
it be sown in February, or as soon as the snow 
and frost are gone, it will afford a good crop to 
feed off in April, or to mow for hay by the be- 
ginning of May; and after that it may be cut 
repeatedly during the Summer. But where the 
soil is good and the water abundant, good natu- 
ral grasses will spring up without much sowing, 
and soon equal the old water-meadows. 

It seems essential to the formation of a good 
water-meadow that the bottom be porous and 
free from stagnant water; hence under-draining 
is often indispensable before a water-meadow 
ean be established; and a peat-bog, if drained 
and consolidated, may have water carried over 
its surface, and produce very herbage. If 
the soil is a very stiff clay, draining is almost in- 
dispensable where a water-meadow is to be 
made. The more porous the soil, the less depth 
of water is required, which is not obvious at first 
sight; but the clay lets the water run over the 
surface without soaking into the roots, whereas 
the porous soil is soon soaked to a considerable 
depth. The water must therefore be longer on 
the clay than on the sand or gravel, to produce 
the same effect. If the water is properly ap- 

lied, all kinds of soils may be converted into 
ertile water-meadows. On very stiff clays, a 
coat of sand er gravel, where it can be easily 
put on, will greatly improve the herbage. It 
should not be plowed in, but laid on the surface 
two or three inches thick: chalk will also im- 
prove the herbage. 

The usual time of letting on the water on wa- 
ter-meadows is just before Christmas, and it 
may continue to flow over the land as long as 
the frost lasts: in mild weather it may be turned 
off during the day and put on again at night an- 
til the frost is gone. The grass will soon begin 





to grow, and be ready to be fed off. When this 
is done, the water is immediately let on for a 
short time, and turned off again to allow the 
round to dry after a few days’ flooding, and 
- water is let on again at short intervals. The 
warmer the air is, the shorter time must the wa- 
ter be allowed to cover the meadows. As soon 
as the grass is five or six inches long, it must be 
left dry entirely till it is mown or fed off. In 
Summer the floodings must be very short, sel- 
dom more than twenty-four hours at a time, but 
frequent. Thus a great weight of grass may be 
obtained, year after year, without any manure 
being put on the land—care being taken that, 
where the surface is not quite even, the hollows 
be filled up with earth brought from another 
place, or dug out of the drain, if that should be 
Lt, filled up with the soil which the water 
as carried into it. We alluded before to a case 
where water may remain a considerable time 
on the land without injury; this is when there 
are inundations from rivers, which rise above 
their beds in Spring, end cover the low mead- 
ows which lie along their banks. In this case 
the grass, which had not yet sprung up, is pro- 
tected from the cold; and, if there is a deposit 
from the water, there is a considerable advan- 
tage. But, when it subsides, it must be made 
to run off entirely, without leaving small pools, 
by which the grass would invariably be injured. 
Small ditches or channels are usually dug, by 
which all the water may run off, unless where 
the subsoil is very porous, or the land is well 
under-drained, which is seldom the case in these 
low meadows, for the drains would be apt to be 
choked by, the earthy deposit from the water. 
These inundations can sometimes be regulated 
by means of dykes and flood-gates, in which 
case the certike of the advantages of irriga- 
tion, and also of that deposition of fertilizing 
mud which is called warping. [WaArpPrna.] 

The preceding plan (Fig. 1) will explain 
what has been briefly said respecting the differ- 
ent modes of irrigating land. A A is a river, 
which has a considerable fall, and then flows 
through a level plain. A considerable channel 
is cut at B, where there is a rapid fall over a 
natural or artificial dam. This channel is car- 
ried round a hill and supplies a series of chan- 
nels, C, C, C, placed below each other, forming 
catch-work along a declivity. A portion of the 
water goes on to D, where it supplies the feed- 
ers of a regular set of ridges, or made as 
before described, from which the water returns 
into the river by a main trench, into which all 
the drains run. 

On the other side of the river, where the 
slopes lie somewhat differently, there are seve- 
ral examples of catch-work, the black lines rep- 
resenting the drains which receive the water 
after it has flowed over the surface and carry it 
into the river below. It is evident that all the 
feeders are nearly horizontal, to allow the water 
to flow over their sides. 


Fig. 2. 








Fig. 2 is the section of catch-work. a, a, are the feeders; 5, the drain ; «¢, ¢, ¢, c, intermediate 
channels which act as feeders and drains. 
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Fig. 3. 
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Ridge-work. 
Fig. 3 is the section of two adjoining ridges. a, a, the feeders ; b, b, b, the drains. 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 4 is a sluice to regulate the flow of water. 





PLANT WATERING. 


As good potting is the first step in plant 
» 80 watering is most assuredly 
second ; former, even when rightly ac- 
complished and with the best materials, may be 
defeated through want of skill in hay ye ty 2 
Imperfect knowledge or carelessness in the due 
eee K.! is essential a kills 
more ts, or keeps more in suspense between 
life ond death, than utter ignorance in all other 
matters relating to plant growing. Let us not 
imagine that because we have put a root to a 
plant, and placed it ina pot in the right way 
and in the proper kind of soil, that the object of 
our solicitude is accomplished, and that our duty 
is terminated ; for the contrary is the fact, if we 
have ambition enough to desire our achieve- 
ments to be admired or recorded. 

It may be superfluous to state, that plants 
either suffer from too much or too little water ; 
but it is not so to show that this is frequently 
the case in the same pot at the same time; that 
is an evil far more extensive in a general col- 
lection of plants than may be supposed, and a 
point opposed to good cultivation earnestly de- 
manding our attention. 
in the pots becomes dry, a careless hand adds at 
once a fresh supply, without ascertaining wheth- 
er the soil, in which the roots are, at all requires 
it, and again on the other hand, the top soil fre- 
quent! i 5 apg J reaper wet, while the bottom 
of the b as dry as dust. This is a most ca- 
lamitous aha and one of come oc- 
currence, especially amongst newly-potted 
. When a.plant is just potted, t Should 

ve a sufficient supply to penetrate every part 
of the ball, and then remain until another sup- 

ly is positively. required, that ok till the ball 
as parted with a greater portion of its moisture 
and waa is upon the point of flagging, the 


When the surface-soil 


interstices being all filled with air as 1t should 
be. This air again requires to be driven out by 
a fresh supply of water, thus keeping up a vig- 
orous ee ‘health action by continual inter- 
changes of air and water, but at the same time 
never allowing either of them to remain long 
enough to affect the health of the plant. Waz- 
tering by “driblets” is the worst of all water- 
ing ; it keeps the surface of the soil in a puddle, 
but never reaches the roots; the eye is thus de- 
ceived, and the plant is often dead before 
the cause is discovered. When a plant does 
not part with its moisture freely, like its neigh- 
bors, but remains in a wet state, it should be 
immediately inspected ; for should a pe re- 
main subject dally | to the application of driblets 
of water for any time, death must of necessity 
ensue. One effectual watering, whether ap- 
plied to plants in pots under or to those 
committed to the soil in the open ground, is not | 
only of far greater utility, but much more eco- 
nomical than ten ineffectual supplies. There is 
no ee | attending plant cultivation so difficult 
to orm as this, and to entrust it in careless 
ty incompetent hands will certainly entail 
upon a collection of valuable plants positive 
ruin; for unless he who uses the watering-pot 
has some practical acquaintance with vegetable 
economy, and can discriminate so far as to act 
agreeably to the necessities and wants of the 
subjects committed to his care, he will always 
find himself a day’s march in arrear. These 
necessities and wants, be it remembered. are 
not quite so apparent to the naked eye of the 
novice as they are to the keen and scrutinizing 
vision of the ever-anxious, and hence ever- 
watchful, cultivator 

There is a kind of watering very commonly 





performed in many places, which cannot, when 
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valuable and choice plants are 
cultivated, be too severely cen 
the dail 
every p > 
of its requirements.—at least, when this opera- 
tion is entrusted to men of inexperience, which 
is but too common; and this kind of gardening 
goes on in many places for years. P. 


. 


afternoon supply, which is given to | 
t as far as time will admit, regardless | for the loss of p 


attempted to be | it is true; but this is one of the unresolved mys- 
yeas This is | teries in gardening, which, to some minds, is 


uite satisfactory, and enables them to account 
ts by violent means. Finally, 
it has been asked, how often are we to water 
this or that plant, and the answer usually is, al- 
ways when it requires it; let us, therefore, add, 


die, | and with some earnestness, never before. (Duro. 





ENTOMOLOGY : 
OR, A DISCOURSE ON INSECTS. 





“ A wise hand has scattered them poe! where, and given to each kind its par- 
an Ded 


ticular instinct, its peculiar economy, 


great fecundity 





“From the gigantic banyan, which covers 
acres with its shade, to the tiny fungus, scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, the vegetable creation 
is one vast banquet, at which her insect guests 
sit down.” The experience of every practical 
Farmer will bear its testimony to the truth of 
this assertion, which we quote from an eminent 
work on Entomology, not for the purpose of 
spreading a trath which must be universally ad- 
mitted by every intelligent observer of Nature, 
but as an apology, or, rather, a reason, for occu- 
pying a few pages of an early number of the 
Farmers’ Library with the remarks to which it 
properly leads. 

Experience also teaches every cultivator of 
the soil that innumerable varieties of this minu- 
ter portion of the animal kingdom are unbidden 
and costly “guests” at his own private table— 
feeding on his industry, preying on his means, 
and diminishing his profits. 

Decandolle and other Entomological writers 
have calculated that the number of these insects 
which draw their sustenance from herbivorous 
plants, amounts to 100,000 species. Some of 
these feed only on one kind of plant, while oth- 
ers inhabit a plant in one section, or season, and 
not in another. One species, furnished by Na- 
ture with an organic machinery, admirably 
adapted for boring or burrowing in the earth, 
assails the root; another inserts its proboscis in 
the fibre of the leaf, and extracts only the sap ; 
this eats only the parenchyma, never touching 
the cuticle; that devours the lower surface of 
the leaf; while a third perforates the stem.— 
Obedient to its instinct, each individual species 
industriously contributes its share to the general 
desolation; and the practical acquaintance with 
these periodical ravages which has been forced 
upon the Farmer, has hitherto produced no 





remedies, of, at best, such only as are partial 
and uncertain, for an evil so extensive. While 
the provident housewife industriously destroys 
the loathsome vermin (cimez lectularius ) which 
infest her dormitories, her less persevering 
spouse, in indolent despair, permits all the resi- 
due of the Hemipterous family, undisturbed, to 
feed on his crops, and then patiently replants, 
to supply them with a fresh banquet. Content 
to tread in the footsteps of the ages which have 
preceded him, he looks at every diverging path 
with contempt or dismay ; and hence it is that, 
until of late years, improvements in Agriculture 
have been so much behind the advance of know- 
ledge in every other useful art. This reproach, 
it is true, bears less heavily on our day than it 
did formerly. A liberal, intelligent spirit has 
lately been infused, the tendency of which is to 
enliven and elevate our system of Agriculture, 
and to enhance the reputation of those to whose 
hands it is committed ; and of all the occupations 
of life, which presents a wider or more attractive 
range to the philosophic mind? Not that we 
are to expect every tiller of the soil to overleap 
the adverse circumstances of his condition, and 
to penetrate and comprehend the numerous 
processes in the economy of Nature. But the 
duty, no less than the interest, of every gentle- 
man Farmer—by which phrase is intended, 
merely, him whose days are not all necessarily 
required for manual labor—prescribes the em- 
ployment of a portior of his leisure hours in 
pursuits and researchcs which will not fail to 
invigorate and embellish his practical know- 
ledge. To such we would suggest, generally, 
the importance of a course of reading in Natural 
History ; and, particularly, of a competent ac- 
quaintance with that one, among the most inte- 
resting of all its braaches, called “ Entomology” 
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—and for such reading we propose to supply 
the materials, in part, in the “ Farmers’ L1- 
BRARY.” 

Entomology—derived from two Greek words 
(entoma and logos) signifying a discourse on 
insects—treats of the “organization, habits, pro- 
perties and classification of those articulated ani- 
mals which are distinguished by the presence of 
antenne (antenna, a Latin word for yard-arm ) 
and of breathing organs, composed of ramified 
trachea, with or without air sacs.” Various 
writers, from Linneus to the latest entomolo- 
gists, have suggested classifications of the insect 
tribes. The first-named writer classed them 
from their wings ; Fabricius from the structure 
of the mouth, and Latreillo from a view of their 
general organization: Kirby, a more modern 
writer, adopts the number of legs as a basis of 
classification ; while Kollar thus describes them : 

“ Insects are animals which have a body con- 
sisting of one or more divisions; articulated feet ; 
a head conspicuously distinct from the body, 
on which are placed two moveable horns, 
called antenna. They breathe through air- 
holes, which are situated on the sides of the 
body; the greater number having wings, in 
their perfect state, and only a proportionably 
small number are entirely without them.— 
With the exception of certain groups, all in- 
sects have six feet, and their bodies are divided 
into a head, thorax, and abdomen, by notches 
or incisions; hence the name insect is derived 
from the Latin word inseco, to cut or notch. 
Before they attain their perfect state, they are 
subject to various transformations, which are 
called metamorphoses.” 

By the researches of these and others who 
have devoted their time and talents to a pa- 
tient and laborious investigation of the sub- 
ject, great additions have been made to the 
stores of useful knowledge. The science, 
however, is still in its infancy—a vast field 
remains to be explored—and it is in the power 
of the Farmer greatly to aid the entomolo- 
gist, by observing the minute, but varied and 
interesting, habits of insects. He would thus 
inform himself of the periods, the form, and the 
manner of their appearance ; of the plants which 
are their favorite food ; of the modes of their ap- 
proach, and the parts which they select for their 
attacks. By adding experiment to observation, 
he might elso obtain a knowledge of their anti- 
pathies; and in this way render Entomology 
more subservient to the interests of Agriculture 
than it has hitherto been. 

It is to this latter point that it appears the 
proper province of the Farmer to direct the 
course of this department of Natural History.— 
Entomologists, lured by the love of research, 
may well content themselves with the develop- 
ment of such facts as -will satisfy the curious 
philosopher; and, without going beyond this. 
they have a strong claim to the gratitude of the 
practical 7 — for whose benefit they 





have opened the mine of Knowledge, which 
they offer to him to explore at his pleasure.— 
From their investigations he may learn that the 
ravages on the turnip crop are caused, first, by 
the turnip flea, (the Chrysomela nemorum of 
Linnzus,)—a coleopterous* or hard-shelled in- 
sect, scarcely an eighth of an inch in length— 
smooth, shining, and of a brassy color—which 
attacks the turnip. both in its perfect and larve 
state ; its favorite food being the young plant, 
just as it is beginning to unfold its cotyledon, or 
cap-shaped leaves—stripping an entire crop 
with astonishing celerity. The next enemy of 
the turnip plant is the saw-fly, (athalia spina- 
rum, )—so called because the instrament with 
which Nature has supplied it to deposit its eggs, 
which is placed at the extremity of the abdomen 
of the female, on the under side, resembles, in 
its construction and properties, the saw and au- 
ger. The eggs of this fly are deposited on the 
young turnip plants, from which they emerge 
into larve, with a rapidity which scientific meu 
find it difficult to explain. These larve, of a 
deep black color, as soon as hatched, commence 
their attacks, which they continue until their 
full growth, a period of a few weeks, when 
they drop from the plant among the rotten 
leaves, and speedily enclose themselves in a 
cocoon, composed of two distinct layers of silk, 
out of which it gnaws its way when the fly is 
matured. Inexplicable instinct is said to teach 
all insects to weave their cocoon thinnest in the 
part which is to cover the head, to facilitate the 
escape of the fly when the time for its voluntary 
imprisonment has expired. Farmers suffer 
greatly from the depredations of this insect. Sir 
Arthur Young states that the loss of the turnip 
crop in England in one year, by the ravages of 
this insect, was estimated at $500,000. It has 
been known to destroy a crop of 200 acres of 
Swedish turnips, although a belief has prevailed 
that this species of turnip is comparatively safe 
from their attacks. The injury they inflict is 
the consumption of leaves to the stem, by which 
the plant is destroyed, or the bulb diminished 
by the obstruction of the vegetable functions.— 
The wire worm (ataphegus lineatus ) is another 
enemy of the turnip plant, which cuts the stem 
from the root, so that the plant dies on the spot, 
This insect is the larve of chick-beetles, /elate- 
rid@,) and is so constructed as to leap a great 
hight. The larve of this beetie, known under 
the name of wire-worm, appears sometimes, 
says Kollar, in great numbers, and devastates 


* Coleoptera, (Beetles,) with six feet, and mostly 
with four wings, the anterior pair of which are horny, 
in the form of a covering for the two posterior wings, 
which are sometimes wanting. They have upper 
and lower jaws, (mandibles and maxiliw,) for gnaw- 
ing and chewing ; their under wae are transverse] 
folded. Examples: the may-bug, horns, (ceram 
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whole fields of grain. It resembles the well- 
known meal-worm. Aphides, or plant-lice, also 
feed on the turnip plant. Owing to its astonish- 
ing fecundity—twenty or thirty generations be- 
ing produced in a single year—the destruction 
caused by this insect is proportionally exten- 
sive. The fact that at one season of the year 
they are oviparous, and at another viviparous, is 
a remarkable peculiarity in the aphides; and 
one cause of their astonishing increase is, that 
the sexual intercourse of a single pair, without 
any reiinion, serves for all the generations which 
proseed from the female during the whole of 
that succeeding year. The turnip-leaf miners 
are also among the assailants of this plant. One 
class of these (dropsophita flava) bores a gal- 
lery under the upper cuticle of the leaf, and is 
not visible on the under side ; while the other, 
(ph ytomyza nigrocornis,) bred from the under 
side of the leaf, bores inside of the lower cuti- 
cle, and cannot be distinguished on the upper 
side. Vasious other enemies exist in the differ- 
ent moths of the Leodopterous order,* all of 
which, with different degrees of voracity, prey 
upon the turnip crop. 

We have refrained from entering into the mi- 
nutiw of the structure and habits of each of these 
insects, because it would have extended this 
article beyond the necessary limits to which we 
are restricted. Enough has been said to show 
that, on this branch of the subject, the labor and 
success of the entomologist have shed a flood of 
light, which develops the path to further and 
still more useful enquiries. With reference to 
the remedies against these insect ravages—the 
point to which the interest of every intelligent 
farmer imperatively urges his pursuit—compa- 
ratively but little has yet been effected. Pre- 
ventives have been suggested in English books, 
such as keeping the land free from the wild 
mustard and charlock, which attract the turnip- 
flea, and from other noxious breeds of insects 
that feed on the various products of the garden 
and the field— 

“ But chief the forest boughs, 

That dance unnumbered to the playful breeze ; 

The downy orchard and the melting pulp 

Of mellow fruit ; the nameless nations feed 

Of evanescent insects.” 

An infusion of quassia, half an ounce to a gallon 
of water, has been lately recommended in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. Sowing in drills instead 
of broadcast is said to have been found benefi- 
cial; and mixing the seed with sulphur has 
sometimes been of efficacy. Experimental 
knowledge on this subject is greatly to be de- 
sired, and every farmer has the power to contri- 





* Leodoptera—Six feet ; four membraneous wings, 
covered with small membraneous scales or feathers. 


Instead of the upper or lower mandibles, two hollow 
filaments exist, which, together, form a spirally rolled 
at Examples: Butterflies, moths, and hawk- 
mow 





| bute his mite to the general store; and apart 


from this consideration of personal interest, the 
attraction of the subject itself, when once he en- 
ters upon the study of it, will increase at long 
advancing step. Who can read Huber, Bevan, 
Gould, and otner writers on the economy and 
habits of the Bee and the Ant, without being 
filled with surprise and admiration at the irre- 
sistible evidence which their system of govern- 
ment, domestic policy and orderly arrangements 
exhibit, of calculation, forethought, wise division 
and direction of labor, and unity of purpose 1— 
Solomon had looked into Entomology when he 
referred the indolent man to the ant for a lesson 
of wisdom; although it is said to be an error in 
him and other philosophers, to suppose that the 
ant lays by a store of provision for winter use, 
when it, in fact, becomes torpid, and does not 
either eat or drink during the period of hyberna- 
tion. What has been taken for food, was only 
building materials. “Ce ne sont point des pro- 
visions de bouche ; ce sont des simples materi- 
aux, quélles font owvrer dans la construction 
de leur edifice, comme elles y font outrer des 
brins, de paille,” &c. But this discovery de- 
tracts from the philosopher, if from either—and 
not the ant, as it does not lessen the proof of 
his forecast and systematic industry. Linneus 
speaks of the ants milking their cows, the aphé- 
des, (plant lice ;) and Huber describes the pro- 
cess, stating that the ants “not only suck the 
sweet juice which is constantly passing through 
the bodies of the aphides, but make use of their 
attenne during the operation, to produce a 
ready evacuation—patting the aphides on the 
sides pretty briskly,” as the calf hunches the 
udder of itsdam. This fact may show that the 
ant is not the enemy of these hemiptera,” as some 
have supposed, and that its frequent association 
with them is of a friendly character. But the 
most startling facts related by Huber, and cor- 
roborated by other writers, relate to the wars 
waged by one community of ants against ano- 
ther, and the predatory expeditions of the spe- 
cies called formicans rufescens and formica 
sanguinea, against the colonies of black ants, 
for the purpose of carrying off the young for 
slaves. But they have never been charged 
with selling their own children to the Turks, as 
is said to be the practice with a nation that is 
regarded as physical models of the human rece. 
It has been proved by experiment that the ru- 
bescent ant has been so much accustomed to de- 
* Hemi ix feet, ee ee eee eae 
en am the lower aon, bot being larger pm 
stronger. Instead of upper and lower jaws, the or- 
gans of the mouth are formed of bristles, which com- 
articulated 


pose a sucker, and which is enclosed in an 
sheath, consisting of one piece, of a cylindrical or 


conical shape, and a beak. Ex- 
Aphid 
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pend on the services of the black ant, that it be- 
comes, without the aid of its slave, too indolent 
to provide or arrange its stores of food, and even 
to feed itself’ The sanguinea, however, is 
more energetic and courageous, and will even 
protect its slaves and transport them when it be- 
comes necessary to change their habitation — 
The tact displayed by the assailants in their in- 
vasions of the black colonies, and the defensive 
arrangements of the latter, are given by these 
writers with a vividness and minuteness which 
invest the subject with the charm of a beautiful 
fiction; and by those not conversant with the 
study of these insects, it may be regarded as 
such—for any one but a close observer of insect 
economy and habits, would declare that such 
perfection of skill and management is unattain- 
able but by human intellect. 

It is worthy of remark that while, against 
foreign and hostile tribes, ants afford examples 
of skill and valor in war, in their domestic gov- 
ernment they equally inculcate lessons of bene- 
volence and social harmony ; for while among 
some barbarous nations, such as the Africans, it 
is the custom when one faction gains the ascend- 
ant, to sell their rivals in bondage, or, what is 
worse, exclude them from employment and 
starve them to death, ants in power never make 
war on their fellow citizens, but always on a 
different species. Thus, according to an emi- 
nent naturalist, “when one fellow laborer is ac- 
cidentally wounded at his work, he is assisted 
by others, and taken to the hospital; but if his 
case be evidently past the skill of surgery, his 
body is only then thrown away among the rub- 
bish of the nest.” 

Into the boundless field of natural history, 
however, it is no part of the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to carry the reader further than may suffice 
to stimulate a thirst after greater knowledge.— 
To men exempted from the pressing cares of 
\ife, gifted with a persevering spirit of investiga- 
tion, and who have the talent as well as the 
time to employ in the quiet, close and patient 
research which it demands, the labor will bring 
an ample reward in the discovery of entertain- 
ing facts and the accumulation of curious and 
aseful knowledge. To such as these the world 
isa great debtor. All its knowledge of the mi- 
nuter organisms and various habits of the innu- 
merable tribes of insects which draw their hour- 
ly tributes of existence from the vegetable king- 
dom, it owes to their indefatigable exertions.— 
The brief view and suggestions here thrown out 
are solely designed to lead the practical cultiva- 
tor to that door of the temple of Knowledge 
which may have heretofore been unapproached 
by him, and, by opening to him glimpses of the 
treasures which may be acquired from the ap- 
plication of a small portion of his otherwise un- 


employed hoars, to enable him to protect his 
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crops, in some measure, from the depredatione 
to which they are now annually and grievously 
exposed—to make the pursuits of Agriculture 
more attractive to intellectual minds, and to ele- 
vate the oharacter and stdading of the Farmer 
in the social scale. By te production of these 
desirable ends, the whole object of this paper 
would be accomplished. Still further to pro- 
mote that end by the relation of anecdotes illus- 
trative of the instinct and the habits to which 
we have referred, we shall give occasionally in- 
teresting particulars with which eminent men 
have managed to enliven their contributions to 
Natural History. In the pursuit of this purpose, 
we solicit the aid of gentlemen whose studies 
and observations qualify them to aid in giving 
to the pages of the Farmers’ Library, that vari- 
ety which we desire them to present, but which 
no one mind, however much more gifted than 
ours, can well impart. 


P S—At a late meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club, on a call from the Chair for a subject for 
discussion at the next meeting, a gentleman of 
varied knowledge and experience expressed 
his belief that it would take millions—ay. mil- 
lions—to repair the annual losses to the farmer 
and the orchardist, caused by the ravages of in- 
sects ; and so general seemed to be the convic- 
tion of the truth of his impression, that the sub- 
ject was given out as one of paramount impor- 
tance, inviting the patriotic and earnest consider- 
ation of every friend of rural economy. 





AGRICULTURAL INCONSISTENCIES.— Prejudice 
and error generally go hand in band; a man 
may be allowed to indulge in obstinacy for his 
own gratification, but when society is effected 
by it, the sooner a new light breaks in upon him, 
the better. I proposed subsoiling my heavy 
land for beans, so as to admit the action of frost 
and air abundantly. A demurrer was instantly 
raised by a farmer present. Oh! we always 

low shallow for beans. Well, I know you do. 
Do you ever double-spit your gardens? Oh, 
certainly we do. Do you ever grow beans in 
your garden? Tobe sure, capital ones. W hat, 
and that on double me greed | Impossible, 
surely. It-would puzzle a conjurer to tell why 
a farmer always digs his garden 20 inches, and 
plows his | only 5 inches. Docks, thistles, 
couch, and other strong deep-rooted weeds, are 
not to be found in his en. What reason 
can a farmer give for drilling his beans at 7 
inches in his field and 27 in his garden? Does 
the former mode give him a larger or earlier 
produce? Again, a farmer will caution you 
against sitting in a draught, or lying on a damp 
bed—of course he takes care not to do so him- 
self; but whilst he practises this for himself, 
and recommends it to his friends, he pursues an 
entirely different plan with his cattle. They 
must be ex to both; as if their sensations 
and physio 
own. Let us keep our cattle warm, dry, and 
well-fed, and we shall seldom feel the cramp in 
our pockets.—J. J. Mechi, 4 Leadenhall-street. 

(Chelmsford Chronicle. 
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CANADA THISTLE.——SHEEP. 





WE have often heard farmers in the South, 
lamenting the rumored approach of the Canada 
Thistle, and expressing a desire to become fa- 
miliar with its appearance, that it might be met 
with resolution and vigor on its first arrival 
among them—it being on its way, like the red 
fox and other pests, in progress from North to 
South. The farmer, we conclude, cannot be too 
soon made acquainted with the “form” and (we 
will not say the “pressure,”’) characteristics of 
an enemy so formidable, that a Pennsylvanian 
writer, in the Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. 2, page 358, 
says :— 

“It has already made its appearance in several 
directions, to the no small annoyance of the pro- 

rietors, and if suffered to remain undistarbed, 
it will continue to increase until it has taken full 
and entire possession of the soil, to the exclusion 
of every other plant, and may be handed down 
from generation to ——, asa permanent 
legacy. In some of the Western parts of the 
State of New-York, where it has partially taken 
possession, you may discover many respectable 
tillers of the soil reaping their wheat with gloves 
on, and binding with willows; and some fields 


THE CANADA THISTLE. 





may be seen where it has become so thickly set 
that the owners have given the ground up in 
despair, as not producing herbage enough to 
feed a rabbit.” 

We are advised, by a gentleman who speaks 
feelingly on the subject, and from painful expe- 
rience, that it may be most effectually destroyed 
by mowing it, when in blossom, before it has 
seeded, not very near to the ground, and then 
pouring salt water over each spear of it—but if 
it be not attacked very soon after it makes its 
first appearance, it must become very difficult 
to destroy it by a process so tedious. 

Noxious weeds are often spread by great 
carelessness on the part of the farmer himself 
in the purchase of his seed. If he cannot raise 
these in all cases himself, he cannot exercise too 
much vigilance in the purchase of them ; and 
here, again, is an instance of the necessity of al- 
ways employing as agents and factors, gentlemen 
of known probity and character, instead ot 
mere upstarts and loafers, who will hold with 
the hare and run with the hound. 





COMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHEEP FOR THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


A chance interview with that distinguished 
W heat-cultivator, General Harmon, of Monroe 
County, New-York, was embraced recently to 
obtain his views on some points of Sheep hus- 
bandry. He prefers the Merinos, for these 
general reasons, to either the South-Downs, 
Leicesters, or Cotswolds; and we believe he 
does not stand by any means alone in his opin- 
ions. What follows is the substance of bis 
answers to interrogatories :—In the first place 
he says, that in Western New-York as to the 
VALUE OF THE Woot, that Merino, washed on 
the sheep’s back, will command 37} cents a 
pound—} blood 5 per cent. less—and half-blood 
5 per cent. less still; that South-Down Wool 
will command about two-thirds the price per 
pound of the Merino; and that the Wool of 
the Bakewell and Cotswold, being somewhat 
longer, is rather preferred to the South-Down. 
Then as to WEIGHT of fleece: that Merinos in 
his County will average about four pounds; 
that his lot of pure bloods averaged 4} pounds. 
From a yearling Merino ram lamb he sheared 
this year 10} pounds, and his rams a year old in 
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May past and sheared in June, averaged six 
pounds. He says Cotswolds will yield a heavier 
average fleece than either South-Downs or Lei- 
cesters. These last he thinks will yield about the 
same in weight of wool as the Merinos. But he 
thinks the Merinos decidedly more healthy than 
the long-wooled sheep, as the fleeces of these last, 
being more open, will let in the rain and wet to 
the skin and give colds and consumption. Gen. 
H. thinks he can get, from the same quantity of 
grass, as much of Merino as of any other mut- 
ton, and that the Butchers tell him the Merinos 
lay their fat more on the inside—more on the 
kidneys, where it is more profitable ;—in a 
word, that they “open better” than either of 
the other breeds. !Ve have great respect for 
the General's opinions , dut if any one chooses 
to “try canclusions ” with him, we always stand 
open fo conviction. 


~ 


F: », CaprtaL.—The sum required depends 
exceedi-gly upon very variable cireumstances. 
The mo profitable mode of farming would re- 
quire the «ase of £8 to £12 per acre. Eng paper. 
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ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


THE GOOD EFFECTS OF FREQUENT BATHING. 


Wiuru the mercury at 90 degrees of Fahren- 
heit, what can be more natural, than to spend 
a few thoughts on the means of counteracting 
the ill effects of such excessive heat? And 
how can this be better done than by frequent 
ablutions of the whole body, so that every pore 
may be kept open, and free passage given to 
matter which the system rejects and would fain 
throw off by perspiration. We write in the 
full persuasion that bathing is too generally 
neglected in the country—either from want of 
thought upon its importance, or want of con- 
venience for its enjoyment; but with a little 
trouble such convenience might be provided, 
wherever there is a good pump, or yet better, 
where there is a copious spring of water. The 
facilities should not only be afforded, but those 
who have charge of families should make it a 
point to see that they are availed of, by every 
member under his control. Ask the laboring 
man, him who labors with mind or body, and 
who is accustomed to being daily, or very fre- 
quently refreshed with the shower or plunging 
bath, what would induce him to forego it ?— 
Rising in the morning exhausted and languid 
from the effects of oppressive heat, he comes 
out from his bath invigorated and capable of 
thinking so much closer, and working with so 
much more alertness and satisfaction that he 
would much sooner relinquish one meal a day 
than give up his bath! He only who habitu- 
ally enjoys it can estimate the privation when 
no means are to be had for the indulgence. 

Those who have most studied the art of pre- 
serving health dwell upon cleanliness of the 
person, as next in importance to be considered 
after air and food. 

The happiness and success of every farmer, 
depends so much on the health of all his house- 
hold that under the most fervid heat that has 
been felt here for the last ten years we do not 
see that we could better devote the space it 
occupies than in giving to his perusal and re- 
flection the following paper which seems to 
contain about all that need be said on the sub- 
subject of it: 

“This is not a mere matter of decency. It is 
one of the positive commands arising the 
constituted order of things. Be it remembered, 
that every thing that lives, vegetable or animal, 
is wasting while life continues; and that all 
ey oh 
0 , 
Bion, ond Sect mows than half of all the food 
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taken comes forth in this manner. If perspira- 
tion, sensible and insensible, be itted to rest 
on the skin, and stop the way of that which is 
coming, Nature is offended, and will show that 
she is so. Such neglect is one of the causes of 
disease. This fact was probably well known 
to Eastern nations, since it was part of their re- 
ligious dutiy to cleanse the skin. These na- 
tions were ignorant of the modern comfort of 
wearing a garment next the skin which can be 
frequently changed. The absence of this com- 
fort was one of the causes of those dreadful dis- 
eases of which we read, and which are now 
unknown among Christian nations. There are 
classes of laborers and mechanics, whose health 
would be preserved, and their lives prolonged, 
if they knew how much depended on periodi- 
cal cleansing. It may be said that there isa 
connexion between cleanliness and moral feel- 
ing. Perhaps it may be going too far to say, 
that those who habitually disregard cleanliness, 
and prefer to be dirty, have no moral percep- 
tion: but it may be truly said, that those who are 
morally sensitive are the more so from respect- 
ing this virtue. There is a close affinity be- 
tween moral depravity and Bm one degrada- 
tion. The vicious poor are always shockingly 
filthy : the depraved rich are visited by worse 
penalties: they may have clean garments; but 
what can wash away the impurities which vice 
has made a part of themselves? It is not for 
one’s self only that the virtue of cleanliness 
commends itself. Every one comes within the 
observation of others. However uncleanly one 
may be himself, he is not the less offended at the 
like neglect in those whom he observes. Now, 
it is every one’s duty to himself to recommend 
himself to others, so far as he innocently and 
dt can, and to obtain their respect.— 
Clean and costly garments may fall very short 
of doing this, if it be seen that they are a cov- 
ering for the neglect of this important law. If 
there be a lovely object to the human eye it is a 
clean, clear-faced, healthy, innocent, neatly-clad, 
happy child. There are few children who may 
not, if they will, be neatly dressed, for this 
does not depend on that of which the dress is 
made. There eve fewer who may not have a 
clear skin, and healthy look, if they are proper- 
ly fed, and sleep in pure air. There are none 
who may not have a clean skin; for we speak 
to those who are old enongh to judge for them- 
selves. And let it be added, fl r their induce- 
ment, that, in obeying the command to be clean, 
they are performing a moral duty ; in neglect- 
ing it they are inflicting an evil on themselves 
in two ways—first, in diminishing their own 
comfort ; second, in losing the esteem of others.” 





(= The best mixture for filling up wounds in 
trees is made with cow-dung 1 bushel, old lime-rub- 
bish } a bushel, wood-ashes } a bushel, and a little 
river-sand, well worked r by spade, or beaten 
until it is of the consistence of fresh plaster, such as 
is used for ceiling rooms. 
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THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION 
AS CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


LETTER FROM THOMAS AFFLECK, ESQ. CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE FARMERS’ LIBRARY. 


* * * * «“T am desirous of havin 
information possible, on the subject of the estab- 
lishment, progress and present working of the 
Free School system of New-York and Massa- 
chusetts. We do indeed need something of the 
kind here; and I am in hopes that something 
can be done now. The first a step has 
been taken. A liberal and public-spirited gen- 
tleman of Natchez, Alvarez Fisk, has brought 
the subject a ae to the Baa of that 
city, by giving to the city a valuable property, 
with good and sufficient buildings upon it for 
extensive Free Schools, on condition that the 
citizens should poms weet consent to the levy 
of a direct tax upon themselves for that purpose. 
At a public meeting immediatel d, this 
was voted for almost unanimonsly, and a tax 
levied sufficient to establish and support an ex- 
tensive Free School of the very highest charac- 
ter, which it is expected will be opened in a 
few days. 

Those of us in favor of a general and extend- 
ed system of Education, within the reach of and 
free to all, are now greatly encouraged to ho 
that the examples set by the cities of New-Or- 
leans and Natchez, will be followed by the 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi. 

The subject of Home Education is attracting 
much more attention within the last year than 
it has done for many years past. Parents begin 
to see the bad effects of sending their children 
so entirely beyond their reach, as they are when 
sent to Schools and Colleges in the North and 
W est; and particularly lads of an age to receive 
readily impressions of idleness, and iniquity of 
every kind. They begin to find, too, that those 
young men who have received an education at 
Schools and Colleges near home, get a much 
better edncation ion those sent abroad; and 
from the check kept upon them by parents and 
friends, almost invariably turn out better than 
when left to themselves. The additional sup- 
port now given to our institutions of learning, en- 
ables those in charge of them to extend and im- 
prove their means of usefulness—and I venture 
to say, that the young of both sexesof this State 
can now receive a better education at home 
than they can by being sent a distance. Our 
own little town here, ashington, has a most 
excellent High School, conducted by Messrs. 
Ammen & Rowland, (the former well known as 
an excellent instructor and disciplinarian, and 
whilom Professor of different pina ig aay an 
equally excellent School a yenes ies, the 
old, well-known Elizabeth Female Academy, 
now under the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. Ford 
and their daughters, formerly of Germantown, 
Both these Institutions, as also Oakland 
College, are in a very flourishing condition. 

I am glad to see that you ence more ascend 
the Chair Editorial, and are about to give us a 
yates; eemiesiacien Success attend you!” 

1 


all the | 





We should hail this letter from Mr. AFFLECK 
with more pleasure, and with greater confi- 
dence in the prospects it bespeaks for the South, 
if we could be satisfied that he does not mistake 
his own enlightened enthusiasm for a well- 
rooted public sentiment, and a firm determina- 
tion to act—for every one knows the wide dif- 
ference between doing, and—having a great 
mind to do! How often have we heard the 
notes of preparation for reform, in the systems 
of education, and in the agricultural practices of 
the States South of the Delaware, yet how little 
has been achieved in either since the Revolution 
of 1776! As far back as 1692, more than one 
hundred and fifty years past, at a session of the 
Legislature of Maryland, held at the City of S¢. 
Mary's, an act was passed for the encourage- 
ment of education. Four years afterwards the 
Free School of “King William” was estab- 
lished at the venerable City of Annapolis, and 
in 1723, more than one hundred and twenty 
years ago, a school was erected in each of the 
twelve counties, into which the State was then 
divided, and the funds provided by previous 
acts, for the support of County Schools, was 
equally divided among them. By various acts 
of Assembly, schools have since been established 
in all the counties subsequently formed ; but 
what have any of these schools done for impart- 
ing a knowledge of the principles of Agriculture, 
or any of the sciences, the knowledge of which is 
necessary to ensure to practical agriculture 
greater success and higher intellectual embel- 
lishment? In these schools have been taught, 
time out of mind, reading, writing, common 
arithmetic, and sometimes the Latin and Greek 
languages , but, what particular light have these 
shed on the Dusiness which was to be pursued, 
as a profession and for a livelihood, by four-fifths 
of the schole-s? The mistake has been, not in 
any want ef sensibility to the importance of 
common schools, so that education may be 
brought to every man’s deo; (though that has 
been but partially effected,) but it has consisted 
in not providing for the right sort of education. 


On this subject, it would be difficult to say 2 


any thing that we have not urged again and 


again, years ago. More than twenty-four years 
past, it was said in the American Farmer—on 2 
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farming, planting and horticultural collection of 
books, should adorn, and would enrich every 
cultivator’s mansion. An intimacy with a few 
such works during the five years preceding the 
time of lawful age, would alone be enough to 
make a respectable man, of honorable acquire- 
ments, out of a raw and simple youth of sixteen 
years. The human mind is as susceptible of 
being trained, quickened, strengthened and led 
to aright end in the great business of the Planter 
and the Farmer, as in any other profession in 
the whole round of human life. Every thing is 
done with more than a medium profit, which is 
done by a skilful mind, added to mere animal 
strength. Education not only forms the com- 
mon mind; it forms those minds also which 
are uncommon. To be taught the habits of ob- 
servation, examination, and reflection, and to 
attend to causes, consequences, effects and re- 
sults, is to be a man of better sense however 
good the mind may have been by nature- The 
Farmer or Planter ought to be that man, that 
master, of his art—sub arte peritus—as well 
as his neighbors in other professions. Affected 
by the seasons and the weather, he should be a 
careful and judicious observer of them.” 


“ The cold nips his productions in the germ 
and bud: the heat prevents their succulent 
nourishment: the wet occasions injurious fer- 
mentations, or retards maturity till season is 
lost. The instructed and experienced farmer 
best applies the proper means of prevention, 
preservation, and cure, which the various trials 
of the day require from his vigilance and versa- 
tility. arned and empowered by knowledge, 
he saves by the ability to act instantly with in- 
telligence, while a half bred farmer loses the 
quality or quantity of his crop from delay to 
consider or inquire. From the moment when 
an able cultivator sets apart his fields for the 
several me ko of the year, till his crops are 
delive to the purchasers, he is engaged in 
a round of observation, care, management, and 
an acquaintance with his profession by a regu- 
lar and well governed education, must give him 
an incalculable advantage over an industrious 
but untutored neighbor in the quantity, quality, 
and value of his crop.” 


Bear in mind, my dear Sir, that these thoughts 
were presented to the patrons of my old Amer- 
ican Farmer in 1821—and here, after a lapse of 
twenty-four years, what progress has been made 
in practical education in the Southern States ? 
Is not their course of education the same now 
as then—the same old books and methods? 
Compare their products and exports—their po- 
pulation and general condition and prospects 
now with what they were then, and wherein 
have they advanced? Is there, then, as some 
would persuade us, some resistless enervating 
influence in the air of Southern climes that un- 
fits men to struggle continuously, and at last 
tarn back those adverse tides that occasionally 
threaten to break over the prosperity of every 

ity ? 





Unmanly thought ! what seasons can control, 

What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul ? 

And here let us say, by way of parenthesis, 
when we speak of defective education in the 
South, we are not to be understood as mean 
ing that sort of education which makes men 
classical scholars and orators, and passionate 
and powerful declaimers—we forget not and 
can never cease to admire her Pinkneys and 
her Randolphs—her Madison and her Henry. 
“Thoughts that breathe and words that burn” 
are spontaneous growths of Southern soil, nor 
can we too highly estimate their value, when 
the flame of patriotism is to be kindled, and 
grave Senators to be animated in the cause of 
liberty, by a Calhoun or a Preston, a Rives or a 
McDuffie, or a Berrien—but is there not a time 
for all things—a time and subjects for action 
as well as for speaking ? 

As to the causes which seem to have suddenly 
arrested the growth of the Southern States—the 
grain growing States more especially; bring- 
ing them to a stand still, as the noblest buck 
of the forest sinks in his tracks at the crack 
of a Hampton rifle—some attribute their 
unimproving social and pecuniary circum- 
stances to some baleful political influence, 
under which labor-saving machinery has 
been introduced, to increase proportionably the 
productive capacity of the North. Prior to the 
great improvements in machinery for the man- 
ufacture of textile fabrics, Virginia had, prob- 
ably a larger number of hand-looms at work 
than any equal population, but what natural 
facilities for manufactures does the old Bay 
State possess, that the Old Dominion does not 
enjoy? With this advantage in favor of the 
latter, that she might supply from her own soil, 
under its genial skies, what Massachusetts buys 
from other States of the necessaries of life, and 
chiefly from the South ; amounting to.a quantity, 
in the article of wheat flour, for example, to 
nearly, very nearly all our exports to all the 
world besides. Instead, then, of struggling 
against destiny, is it not better to control and 
meliorate it? And is it not of the greatest im- 
portance to all who have agricultural surpluses 
to sell, that their customers should be as near as 
possible to the place of production, lessening 
in that proportion the expense of transportation 
which is levied on the prodace ; for, as Mr. Ste- 
venson has put it, with clearness and force— 

“Our produce, until it reaches the market of 
exportation, does not change its character of in- 
terest. It is still the planter’s, and only becomes 
an article of commerce, when it touches the 
hand of the merchant. The 
therefore, to market is as intimately connected 
with its value as any process of its previous 
pre ” 

But let me not be led away, in this letter, from 
the subject of the sort of education best adapt- 
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ed to the wants and condition of Southern agri- 
culturists; and here again, to show not only 
what my views are, but that they so remain after 
years of reflection, let me recur to the Amer- 
ican Farmer for 1821. If I dwell more than 
may seem necessary on a single point, it is 
because I verily believe that in no other way 
but by a radical change in the books used and 
the subjects studied, and, in a great measure, in 
the qualification of instructors, can thorough re- 
form and regeneration for the Southern States be 
brought about—we must begin by instructing 
those, thoroughly, in the true wants of agricul- 
ture, and the true principles of the practice of 
that art, who are to come after us, and to frame 
the laws and policy of these States. But first 
please turn back to Mr. Randall’s important let- 
ter, page 44 of the July number of the Journal 
of Agriculture and see how, twenty-four years 
ago, his suggestions were shadowed forth in the 
following from the American Farmer of 1821 ; 
and how, as evinced by his letter, the ideas thea 
thrown out, are approaching their consumma- 
tion in this State, where there are now more 
than eleven thousand common school districts, 
and more than 650,000 scholars—though then 
there were not half that number. Shooting 
ahead of Virginia as one of Stevens’ flying 
steamers passes a sloop on the Hudson, what 
will New York not do, when, a few years hence, 
their million of scholars come to be educated in 
the way. and imbued with the sort of knowledge 
here recommended: 


“Since the happiest experience has proved 
that the cultivators of the e may be as opu- 
lent and illustrious as Washington, let us pro- 
ceed to inquire into the means of making us a 
people great in the profession of agriculture ; 
intelligent in its theory, bright in its practice. 

The foundation of general education is laid 
in the common schools of the townships. hun- 
dreds, parishes, villages, boroughs and cities.— 
We will denominate those schools for reading 
and writing the primary schools. From the 
natural equality psy these schools must con- 
tain the same proportion of sound and stron 
minds as our academies, colleges and universi- 
ties. In these little scenes of puerile instruction, 
teachers should be preferred who have a talent 
and knowledge in farming, fruitery and garden- 
ing. They should have a suitable ‘teacher's 
glebe, as part of their support, and for the exer- 
cise of the industry, talents, care and manage- 
ment of the children. The teacher should study 
to instruct them in the practice, course, and rea- 
sons of culture. He should have a manual of 
the farmer’s profession, out of which portions 
should be read as exercises, It would be wor- 
thy of the wisdom of the State Legislatures to 
offer a premium, in money, to such persons as 
should compose and compile the best hand-book, 
for that purpose, which should be printed in a 

lain, cheap volume for those and for the 
Families of planters and farmers, male and fe- 
male. Women are often distingui in gar- 
dening and fruit, and are respectable in the econ- 
omy and management of a farm. Cuts or plates, 
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exhibiting “ the mechanic powers,” the lever, 
the wedge, the inclined plane, the screw, the 
pulley, with their uses, advantages, and reasons, 
or principles, would be highly amusing and 
deeply instractive.* Competition, in little sec- 
tions of the teacher’s ground, as to kinds, quali- 
ties, and quantity, would have an excellent ef- 
fect. Every parent or guardian would cheer- 
fully supply his child or ward, with seed for his 
little section of the teacher's ground. Approved 
tools should be a subject of particular considera- 
tion. Whenever ground could not be obtained, 
or cultivated, such a book as has been mentioned, 
would be highly favorable in its effects upon 
young minds, and most so in the cases of the 
children of the ignorant, the unskilful, the poor 
and the unwise. 

The neighbouring heads of families should 
send tothe teacher a constant supply of articles 
on agriculture from newspapers and pamphlets, 
a of fine wool, or curious seeds, fruits, 
plants, engravings, tools, implements, utensils, 
ores of lead, iron, copper, tin, &c. clays, ochres, 
new improvements, processes, inventions, &c. 
&c. as they might fall into their hands from time 
to time. After securing one for himself, every 
planter and farmer should send one to the teach- 
er. These two effects would be produced, the 
teacher and the pupils would acquire a variety 
of useful inewishes pertinent to culture, never 
to be forgotten, and the pupils would carry it 
home to their fathers and relations, and thus dif- 
fuse knowledge, and increase its activity, at 
least among the uneducated. 

In the next class of schools above the com- 
mon or primary, and below the colleges, which 
we call in America, Academies; the same means 
may be used to excite to agricultural instruction, 
reading, observation and reflection. It may be 
done in a more accurate, systematic and exten- 
sive manner. Dictionaries of agriculture ; con- 
cise systems, Dictionaries of the branches of art 
and science connected with culture, may be ea- 
sily and cheaply introduced. The superior pro- 
fessors would be warned on the subjects, by the 
opening of it, pro d in the common or pri- 
mary schools, and assisted by conferences and 
correspondence, with the most powerfal men 
among the practical farmers and planters of 
their vicinity and acquaintance. The best Amer- 
ican and foreign writers may be consulted, and 
the branch of landed culture in our academical 
economics may be rendered delightful, ornamen- 
tal, beneficial and accurately technical and sci- 





* Two Indian warriors were shown a beautiful pair 
of compound brass lager 8, in the college of Phila- 
delphia. Each bloc perhaps a dozen sheaves, 
and was about as large in circumference as a com- 
mon tumbler, and capable of receiving only a good 
silk bobbin of the thickness of a tenth of an inch.— 
The two stout red children of nature were told by the 
interpreter, that a little boy then before them, would 


force them, by those pulleys, to come t er. Each 
seized one of the double blocks by the hooked metal 
handle, and stood at a distance the other, of 


about three or four feet. The little boy began to 
draw the cord, and forcing the Indians to approach 
by the power of the pulleys. he “ndians, with a little 
passion on their faces, set foot t& 

or and endeavored to oe A 
who was instructed, pulled upon the string, and laugh- 
ed archly. The Indians struggled, with violence and 
ee one arms, and weight 
to keep apart, but to their great mo were 
brought , with the scotched blocks of those 
powerful little pulleys. No pupil in the college libra- 
ry, no savage of a dozen there ever forgot that practi- 
cal lesson upon the power of the pulley. 
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entific. Annual, quarterly, monthly or weekly 
discourses of teachers and exercises of pupils, 
happily mixed, might be practiced. A regular 
compendium for the exercises of the pupils, is 
as easy, and proper in this branch of economics, 
as in those relative to money in coins, money of 
account, commerce, government, &c. They are 
all embraced in the enlarged system of moral or 
habitual or customary or practical science of the 
economy and business of human life ; which is 
strictly “moral philosophy” or “moral science.’’* 
It must not be apprehended, that these ideas are 
too formally learned and scientific for the busi- 
ness of farming, for it is a truth, that it is the real, 
simple and valuable character of the present 
times, that the commonest things are no longer 
done by guess, by mere practice, fashion, cus- 
tom or imitation. It is known, that there are 

hilosophical principles and technical processes 
for boiling sprnach, making butter, cheese, soap 
and bread, constructing a opinarne wheel, or 
loom, making maple sugar, fermenting home- 
brewed ale, cider and wine, distilling spirits, as 
real, true and sure as the principles on which the 
Almighty Maker of all things has created and 
ordained the motions of the spheres that roll 
throughout the universe. Genuine Philosophy, 
in its correct sense, is the whole system of prin- 
ciples on which God has made, preserved, and 


applied every thing from the atomic dust of the 
bulance to stupendous luminary of the uni- 
versal frame. Our philosophy is all we know 


of this immense mass of divine wisdom ; and it 
may be safely affirmed, that the profession of a 
planter or farmer rightly understood, involves 
more of its ¢emporal materials, than any other 
single pursuit in life, not even excepting that of 
the learned Doctor in the healing art. 

It will naturally follow from what has been 
advanced, in regard to our common or primary 
schools, a —_ et os pt ne that ~ 
infusion of a knowledge o; neiples a 
os of agriculture into the minds of Ee pupil 
in our colleges and universities arises as the 
next duty, and in a superior degree. Itis by 
means of the learned professors, the excellent 
books, in the routine of instruction, and the in- 
valuable collections, which fill their libraries, 
that the maturing student elevated by means of 
the two lower schools, may search into the 
whole round of our subject. He may thus ob- 
tain the best modern and tried knowledge of 
the earth, its theorists and its o rs, its cul- 
tivations, its seed, its productions, its miscar- 
riages, its methods of prevention, support and 
cure, and all its scientific and technical instru- 
ments, means and auxiliaries. Here, too, the 

fessors and the students may perform the de- 

tful task of exemplifying all the science re- 
lative to agriculture, in the various crops of the 
neighbouring estates, preparing the youthful 
minds for the next and most important stage of 
their juvenile instruction. 

It is now proposed to submit a proposition, 
which may appear new, or at least not to be yet 
practiced in the United States. 

It appears expedient to adopt in the educa- 
tion of our sons for the profession of a planter 
or farmer, a measure which is common and ap- 
proved in every other walk of busy life. The 





t Moral science does not mean mere ethical or vir- 
tuous science ; but the science of the whole system. 
or economy of civilized life, from the rules and ope- 
rations of families and men of business in every line, 
— of corporations, states, governments, and na- 
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youthful pupil in the ministry of religion is pla- 
ced by his parent or guardian, as a regular stu- 
dent of divinity, under some suitable established 
minister, of talents, learning, and virtue. The 
pupils of the law and in sbdiches are placed in 
similar situations, with established practitioners 
of talents, learning and probity. Young men in- 
tended for the profession of architects, masons 
and other branches of the fine and useful arts, 
are treated in the same judicious and faithful 
manner. If the profession of the planter or 
JSarmer is to be rendered more profitable and 
distinguished for talent, improved by know- 
ledge and experience, it is obvious that a like 
measure, in the last of the education of the 
rising generation, intended for rural life, is wor- 
thy of further serious consideration.” 

We would proceed to enumerate the several 
branches of Agricultural industry, which might 
be pursued with increasing powers of illustra- 
tion, and intellectual enjoyment, as well as with 
greater practical success,(embracing the pursuits 
of cotton and sugar planting)—after an appro- 
priate course of scholastic preparation; and 
might explain more exactly in what that prepar- 
ation should, in our humble judgment, consist ; 
but that as much space has been already occu- 
pied as it would be fair to appropriate to one 
subject. It may be reverted to in the Septem- 
ber number, in the hope, not se much of sub- 
mitting anything new, as of enforcing by addi- 
tional illustrations views already urged and 
which seem to be indispensably necessary to in- 
sure the common aim. 

Thinking thus that so much depends on prac- 
tical education, it becomes a cause in which we 
should never tire of being useful, if we could ; 
for we believe it to be as true now, as it was in 
his day, when two hundred years ago it was 
quaintly written by Fuller : 

“’Tis a silly conceit, that men without the 
dead languages, are also without understanding. 
It’s apparent in all ages that some such have been 
even pone for ability; for it’s not io be be- 
lieved that Wisdom speaks to her disciples in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.” 

Sure it is, it was in neither of these languages 
that she spoke to our WASHINGTON or FRANK- 
LIN. 

For the present you will be pleased to pass 
from this to page 97, in which will be pre- 
sented an inkling of what science and what so- 
cieties are doing for Agriculture in England. 
Though nothing can be more unsafe than to 
follow English practices in detail, without refer- 
ence to obvious dissimilarities, yet the general 
principles of agricultural improvement are of 
universal applicability. J. 8. 8. 





(= Don’t allow Rhubarb to seed if you 
want very fine leaves next year. The roots, if 
left in the ground, will require no care ; if forced, 
it is only necessary to transfer them from the 
oe ground to a warm and rather dark green- 

use. 
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AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS AND SCIENCE. 


( 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND. 


THe “Royal AGRICULTURAL Society” of 
England met at the Society’s House, Hanover 
Square, London, 21st May, 1845—Duke of Rich- 
mond, President. One of the points to which 
the Society’s attention had been directed the 
last half year, was—a chemical analysis of the 
ashes of plants grown on different soils, and in 
different localities, throughout the kingdom. 

That Society now consists of 96 life-Gover- 
nors: 204 annual Governors; 495 life-Members, 
and 6123 annual Members, making a total of 
6,933 Members. It appears from the statement 
of arrears that, on the lst day of the present 
month, 35 Governors and 2,281 Members were 
in arrear of subscription, the sam amounting to 
£5,730; that at the General Meeting in Decem- 
ber last the amount of such arrears stood at 
£6,609, a reduction of £879 having been effect- 
ed during the last six months. The present 
amount of invested capital is £8,200—a purchase 
of £500 stock in the 3} per Cents. having been 
made during the last month. The current cash 
balance in the hands of the Society’s bankers at 
the present time is £2,038, not including the 
sum of £1,000 contributed by the town of 
Shrewsbury, towards the expenses of the ensu- 
ing Country Meeting, and already paid over to 
the credit of the Society’s account. 

To show the grand scale on which these as- 
sociations for the improvement of Agriculture 
are conducted, a few items may suffice. 

It has been seen that the town of Shrewsbury 
gives $5,000 for the sake of having the ensuing 
County meeting held there. 

“At the suggestion of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Science, the Coun- 
cil have resolved that a chemical analysis of the 
ashes of plants, grown in different localities and 
on different soils throughout the kingdom, shall 
be made at the expense of the Society ; and 
they have voted the sum of £350 towards car- 
rying out that desirable and important object.” 

Here, then, it appears that for a chemical anal- 
ysis of the ashes of plants, they appropriate near 
$2,000! What State in this Union, even in its 
corporate capacity, and out of its public treasury, 
would give that much to have even a complete 
geological survey of any one, or of every coun- 
ty in the State? Whereas every county ought 
to be surveyed geologically and agriculturally. 

“At the request of the Stalham Farmers’ 
Club, the Council have instructed their consult- 
ing = m.. Playfair, to analyze, at the ex- 


pense of the Society, specimens of the soil and 
subsoil of a wheat-field in Norfolk, remarkable 
for its productiveness.” 

Who shall say, after this, that Agriculture has 
no need of the lights of science? Here they 
have a regular “consulting Chemist,” who is 
probably paid four or five thousand doliarsa 
year. True, these members of the Royal So- 
ciety of Agriculture are men of immense in- 
come, but it consists also of men of distinguished 
ability, who, in all their proceedings, indicate a 
confidence that agriculture wader the applica- 
tion of chemical and mechanical science, is in 
the full progress of successful improvement. 


Look now at their list of premiums—in res- 
pect of its tendency, particularly, to excite in- 
quiry and to insure the application of intellect- 
ual (the best of all) power to Farming con- 
cerns! In our country we are too apt to doubt 
whether Agriculture is to be improved by any 
thing but early rising and hard work; and 
when we do call on men whose science is the 
fruit of years of toilsome study, we expect 
them to give their time for nothing, and take re- 
luctant thanks for pay! Sometimes, when em- 
ployed by the State on a small salary to make 
scientific explorations, demagogues soon per- 
suade the people, or rather their popularity- 
hunting representatives, that it is money thrown 
away. Here, in the case before us, $200 are 
given in many instances fora single report on 
the farming of a particular District. What 
would the Agricultural Society or even the State 
of Virginia give for a report on the farming 
practices and improvements—Grasses, Manures, 
Implements, Domestic Animals. Management 
of the Dairy, Sheep Husbandry, &c. &c. ot 


States ? 


a‘Tection. 


olina, Georgia, Alabama, and all the old grain- 
growing and planting States South and West of { 


Delaware. But to retmp to the list of pre- 


have already indicated! It will be seen that ‘ 


these do not embrace but are over and above 


ments and animals—cheese and butter, fruit and | 





any, the most thriving county in the United 
When we speak of Virginia, though if 
seemingly ina tone of reproach, it is alwaysina § 
spirit of (we were going tosay, of overweening) 2 
If we instance her, we generally ; 
mean as much, Maryland, North and South Car- 2 


miums awarded, look at them in the light we ¢ 
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poultry. They are all for the written rosults of } 
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philosophical or practical inquiry, and observa- 
tion—in a word for exercises of the mind, brought 
to bear upon the practical every-day concerns of 
the working Farmer. 

Countless are the benefits and blessings de- 
rived, every day, by the plain, practical work- 
ing man, which, without his being aware of it, 
and even while he is deriding the thought of it, 
are the legitimate fruits of scientific discoveries 
made by men, in many cases, who never ran a 
furrow or planted a seed of cotton or of corn in 
all their lives. But this is a theme worthy to be 
separately dwelt upon and illustrated when we 
can get time. 


The Journal Committee have reported the 
following awards to the authors of Prize-essays, 
and schedule of the subjects of Prizes, amount- 
ing to £310, for the Reports and Essays of next 
year: 

AWARDS. 

The Prize of 20 sovs. [$96 80] to Mr. H. 
White, of Warrington, for his Essay to the De- 
tails of making Cheshire Cheese. 

The Prize of 50 sov. sone} to Mr. R. W. Cor- 
ringham, of Bolham Hill, near Retford, for his 
Report on the Farming of Nottinghamshire. 

he Prize of 50 sovs. [$242] to Mr. W. F. 
Karkeek, of Truro, for his Report on the Farm- 
ing of Cornwall. 

Prize of 50 sov. [$242) to Mr.G. Buck- 
land, of Benenden, for his Report on the Farm- 
ing of Kent. 

Prize of 20 sovs. |$96 80] to Mr. J. Wat- 
son, jun. of Kendal, for his Essay on Reclaim- 
ing Heath-land. 

The Prize of 10 sovs. [$48 40] to Mr. E. Bow- 
ly, of Cirencester, for his Essay on the Advan- 

es of One-horse Carts. 
he Prize of 20 sovs. [$96 80] to Mr. J. Gri- 
gor, of Norwich, for his Essay on Fences. 

The Prize of 10 sovs. [$48 40] to Mr. G. Do- 
bito, of Kirtling Hall, Newmarket, for his Essay 
on Fattening Cattle. 

The Prize of 20 sovs. [$96 80] to Mr. F. W. 
Etheredge, of Park-street, Westminster, for bis 
Essay on the Cheapest and best Method of Es- 
tablishing a Tile-yard. 

The Prize of 20 sovs. [$96 80] for an Account 
of the Best Experiment in Agriculture, to Mr. 
J. Hannam, of North Deighton, near Wetherby, 
for his Essay on the Theory and Application of 
Bone-manure. 


Be it not supposed that we are holding up 
these Proceedings of the Royal Society, either 
for hopeless emulation, or invidious comparison: 
The object is to gratify a natural curiosity on the 
part of our readers, and of our Agricultaral So- 
cieties, to see what is doing in a country where 
art has done so much for the plow—moreover 
(we confess the soft impeachment) we would 
commend the guo animo of these proceedings 
especially in as much as they indicate a strong 
persuasion among the most enlightened men in 
old England that mind—thought—reading—phi- 
losophical and pol'tico-economical investiga- 





tion, have something to do with, and may lead 
to improvements in farming, as well as in Law, | 


Ship-Building and Salt, Sugar and Iron ma- 
king !! 

The following is the schedule (referred to 
above,) of the subjects for which the next Pre- 
miums of a similar class are to be awarded :— 


SCHEDULE. i 
On the Agriculture of North Wales...........-.. 50 
On = Agriculture of the West Riding of York- 
ba wtinda Cn ss tetas thinbsrigecasocqnese 50 
On the Agriculture of Cambridgeshire. ........... 50 


On the Advantages and Disadvantages of Break- 
ing up Grass-lands 
On the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Agricultural Laborer, as far as it may be 
Promoted by Private Exertion, without Le- 


islative Enactment... ....002622-02--cceccces 30 
On Keeping Farm Accounts........-....---.+++- 10 
On Employment by the Piece..............-.... 20 
On Peat-charcoal as a Manure..................- 10 
On Sulphuric Acid and Bones. .................- 10 
Cb Fe Nn rnvesvcctsbcccee séepsnpdentag 10 
Cup RE See OU BPR ie loc bakin td ci cekscecccs 10 
On Draining Running Sands. ................-..-. 10 


“The Council have received from the Journal 
Committee a highly favourable opinion of the 
character of the Essays sent in this year to com- 
pete for the various Prizes offered by the So- 
ciety.” 

We propose to skim, for the patrons of the 
Farmers’ Library, the cream of these and all 
other Essays where the matter may be calcula- 
ted to shed useful light on the path of American 
Husbandry. 

“The Council have accepted the invitation of a 

ublic meeting, conv at Newcastle-upon- 
ae to hold the Country Meeting for the 

orthern District, at that town, in the year 1846.” 

We are under the impression, that the Town 
which gains the favor of having the yearly meet- 
ing and exhibition held in it, is required to 
subscribe $5000. Utica, we doubt not, will do 
the handsome thing, in the way of arrangements 
for the Fair next Autumn. We hope the State 
Society will employ a good proportion of the 
fands at its command for dest essays, that shall 
best explain the principles of farming practices 
and machinery. Such practical essays as Mr. 
Tuomas’s, published in the last number of the 
Farmers’ Library, and such as a very able and 
scientific one from the polished pen of Doctor 
GARDENER, which we have been kindly per- 
mitted to peruse ; are calculated to do more good 
than the exhibition thrice repeated of all the fat 
animals in New York—useful as that is in its 
way. May we hope for the influence of the new 
“State Agricultural Society of Virginia,” in the 

‘establishment of local societies for the discus- 
sion of Agricultural subjects” as has happened 
under the auspices of the National Society in 
England ? 

At the meeting here referred to, the Secretary, 
whose official conduct was on all sides applaud- 
ed, offered his resignation on the ground that his 
two thousand dollar salary was inadequate! 


“The Council, in conclusion, have the satis- 
faction, at the close of the 7th year of the estab- 
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members on the steady advance of the Society in 
the accomplishment of its various practical ob- 
jects, and the gradual development of its pros- 

ts and resources : among which the Council 
cannot help alluding to the establishment of lo- 





cal societies for the discussion ——— 
subjects, which they feel have y origina: 


( 
1 
ted from the attention which the exertions of > 
this Society have attracted to the improvement 


of agriculture, and which the Council are confi- ? 
dent will lead to the most beneficial results.’’ ; 


( 
We will see in the September number what 3 
is doing, in the same spirit, in ScorLanD. 5 
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W 1TH commendable vigilance and attention 
to the wants of Agriculture, and the various ex- 
pedients and inventions to supply them, the 
New-York State Agricultural Society has offer- 
ed a medal for the “ Best sample of drain-tile.”’ 
This justifies the presumption, that under cer- 
tain circumstances, that article may be profita- 
bly employed in our country, and thus the 
whole economy of the question is opened for the 
consideration of those who may desire to avail 
themselves of it, in conducting one of the most 
important processes to which a farmer can have 
recourse, for augmenting the productiveness of 
his estate. The more important and worthy of 
being employed, whe» the farmer can possibly 
command the labor and the means of carrying 
it out, because, generally, it would be made in- 
strumental in giving activity to the very por- 
tions of his farm, which, but for their superfiu- 
ous moisture, would be the most productive— 
not only the most productive, as respects actual 
fertility, but profitable, as it prepares such por- 
tions to yield crops of a kind that demand the 
least amount of labor to husband them. 

As in some measure illustrating a subject 
which seems thus to have attracted the coun- 
tenance of the best organized and efficient soci- 
ety in the Union, we have chosen the following 
from the last namber received of the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

This is one of those cases not to be much, 
if at all, affected by obvious and admitted 
difference of climate; the propriety of the 
measure depending rather on general princi- 
ples: in a word, to be regarded merely as a 
question of means and end—of profit and loss. 
We give a cut of the machine, such as we find 
it in a late number of the London Agricultural 
Gazette, where the advertiser refers to the com- 
munication here inserted. It will take an eye 
of quicker perception of the principles of ma- 
chinery than ours, to understand the constrac- 
tion of this one ; but it was deemed best to give 
it such as it is, along with what follows: 

ON THE CHEAPEST METHOD OF MAKING 

AND BURNING DRAINING TILES. 

To the Earl Spencer : 

My Lorp,—The active interest you have so 

long . ' every thing connected with British 





re ae a induces me to address to es the 
following communication on the subject of 
making and burning draining tiles, of whatever 
form, in the readiest and cheapest manner. 

My attention has been very forcibly drawn to 
this subject by the high prices demanded by 
the manufacturers of these indispensable instra- 
ments of icultural improvement, prices in- 
deed so high, that even without the expense of 
carriage, they must have the effect of confining 
within comparatively very narrow limits their 
adoption. 

It is true that th « yplication of machinery to 
the producing of draining tiles, promised, and in 


mistaken views of those who worked these in- 
ventions, in fancying they could secure a monop- 
oly of machine-made tiles, in requiring a seig- 
norage on tiles made by their machines, and in 


tiles to the public at so high a price that it soon 
became evident, if draining tiles were to be 
used to the extent required throughout the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, that some other machinery of a less 
costly description, with equal, if not ater 
powers of production, and with unfettered liber- 
ty of using it, would be discovered—and this re- 
sult has accordingly taken place. Two ma- 
chines, worked by hand, have been discovered 
in the course of this year, viz. “ Clayton’s Ma- 
chine,”’ which is a fixture wherever set up, and 


for which a patent has been taken oat ; the other 


and manufactured and sold by Messrs. Cottam 
and Hallen, W insley-street, London. The lat- 
ter machine is the invention of Mr. John Hatch- | 
er, brick and tile maker and potter, living inthe { 
parish of Benenden, in Kent, where I reside, | 
and is the one I have adopted ; and all the sub- { 
sequent calculations and quantities are made in 
reference to the producing power of that ma- 
chine. I beg to assure you that, as my sole 
object is to put the public in 


tiles, if any other machine as yet discovered 


be hereafter invented ; and it is quite certain § 
that the public will apply the only real test of § 
merit to these machines in determining their § 
choice of one, viz., the cheapest rate at which f 
tiles can be produced by them, taking into ac- 2 
count the price of the machine. the amount of 2 
labor necessary to work it, the goodness and the 2 





uantity of tiles it can produce in the day, and 2 
e simplicity of its construction. 
Being fully aware that Hatcher's machine 


= 


~~ ~~ ~~ 


some degree effected a reduction in the price of | 
tiles previously made by hand, but owing to the { 


‘ 
( 
‘ 
the high cost of those machines, they offered the 
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instantly adopt it, as I certainly shall if anysuch § 
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not all that could reasonably be expected from 
it, I still felt that the heavy expense of erectin 
kilns, as they are now constructed, together wit 
the necessary sheds and other buildings inciden- 


‘ tal to a regular brick and tile yard. required so 


large an outlay, that the price of draining tiles 
would still continue too high for universal use, 
notwithstanding every improvement in the me- 
chanical production of them. To this difficulty 
another must be added, no less serious, in at- 
tempting to reduce the price of tiles, viz. the ex- 
pense of carriage ofan article sobulky. Every 
one must be aware that beyond a certain dis- 
tance from every brick and tile manufactory 
(unless it stands on the bank of some navigable 
water,) the expense of carriage of tiles will im- 
pose the limit of their application to land drain- 
age. What, then, is to become of those immense 
districts in the United Kingdom that are so sit- 
uated? It will not much reduce the evil to in- 
cur all the heavy expenses of erecting kilns, 
sheds, &c. &c.after the usual manner ; for inter- 
est on capital embarked in the business, togeth- 
er with rent, must be added to the cost of mak- 
ing them ; and after all, if the object be to make 
draining tiles only, it is obvious that these build- 
ings of a permanent and expensive character 
will become useless, whenever the circle around 
them is furnished with tiles, the extent of that 
circle no akan 'f determined by the expense 
of carriage beyond it. 

Reflecting on these obstacles to universal 
drainage, where required, I conferred with Mr. 
John Hatcher on the possibility of erecting a kiln 
of common clay, that would be effectual for burn- 
ing these tiles. and of cheap construction—and 
the result was the building one in my brick- 
yard in July last, and the constant use of it until 
the wet weather at the commencement of this 
winter compelled its discontinuance, but not 
until it had burnt nearly 80.000 excellent tiles ; 
and in the ensuing spring it will be again in reg- 
ular use. 

I shall now proceed to take in order the six 

ints enumerated under the 9th head of the 

rize Essays for 1845, as printed in the last vol- 
ume of the Royal Ag. Society’s Journal, viz. :-— 

lst. Mode of working clay according to its 
quality. 

2d. Machine for making tiles. 

3d. Sheds for drying tiles. 

4th. Construction of kiln. 

5th. Cost of forming the establishment. 

6th. Cost of tiles when ready for sale. 

ist Point. Working the clay. 

All clay intended for working next season 
must be dug in the winter, and the earlier the 
better, so as to expose it as much as possible to 
frost and snow. Care must be taken if there 
are small stones init, to dig it in small spits, and 
cast out the stones as much as possible, and also 
to well mix the top and bottom of the bed of 
clay together. It is almost impossible to give 
minute directions as to mixing clay with loam, 
or with marl when necessary, for the better 
working it afterwards, as the difference of the 
clays in purity and — such as to require 
distinct management in thi t in various 
localities; but all the clay dug for tile-making 
will require to be wheeled to the place where 
the pug-mill is to work it ; it must be there well 
turned and mixed in the spring, and properly 
ae ee wn and smoothed 
by the spade, and the whole heap well covered 
with litter to keep it moist and fit for use 
through the ensuing season of tile-making. 

(208) 





2d Point. Machine for making tiles. 

For the reasons already alluded to, I prefer 
Hatcher's machine. Its simplicity of constrac- 
tion, and the small amount of hand-labor re- 
quired to work it, would alone recommend it ; 
for one man and thre: boys will turn out nearly 
11,000 pipe tiles of one-inch bore in a day of 
ten hours, and so in proportion for pipes of a 
ry ot diameter; but it has the great advantage 
of being moveable, and those who work it draw 
it along the shed in which the tiles are deposit- 
ed for drying previously to their being burnt: 
thus each tile is handled only once, for it is ta- 
ken off the machine by the little boys, who 
stand on each side, and at once placed in rows 
on either side of the drying shed; thus ren- 
dering the use of shelves in the sheds wholl 
unnecessary, for the tiles soon acquire a solid- 
ity to bear row upon row of tiles till they reach 
the roof of the sheds on either side; and they 
dry without warping or losing their shape in 
any way. 

The price of the machine is £25; and it may 
be proper to add, that the machine makes the 
very best roofing-tiles that can be made, and at 
less than half the price of those made by hand, 
as well as being much lighter, and closer, and 
straighter, in consequence of the pressure 
through the die. 

It is necessary, in order to ensure the due 
mixing of the clay, as well as to form it into the 
exact shape to fill the cylinders of the machine, 
to have a pug-mill. Messrs Cottam and Hallen 
make these also, and charge £10 for them.— 
This mill must be worked by a horse ; in gene- 
ral one day’s work at the mill will furnish rather 
more poopenes clay than the machine will turn 
into tiles in two days. 

3d Point. Sheds for drying. 

The sheds necessary for this. system of tile- 
making will be of a temporary kind: strong 
hurdles pitched firmly in the ground in two 
parallel straight lines, 7 feet apart, will form the 
sides of the sheds, and the roof will be formed 
also of hurdles placed endways and tied a. 
er at the top, as well as to the upper slit of the 
hurdle, with strong tarred twine, forming the 
ridge of the roof exactly over the middle of the 
shed. They must then be lightly thatched with 
straw or heath, and the sharpness of this roof 
will effectually protect the tiles from rain. Two 
of these sheds, each 110 feet long, will kee 
one of the kilns hereafter described in full 


work. 

N. B.—These ‘sheds should be so built as to 
have one end close to the pug-mill and the clay- 
heap, only gem just room for the horse to 
work the mill, and the other end near the kiln. 
Attention to this matter saves future labor, and 
therefore money. 

4th Point. Construction of kilns. 

The form of the clay-kiln is circular ; 11 feet 
in diameter, and 7 feet high. It is wholly built 
of damp earth, rammed firmly together, and 
plastered inside and out with loam. The earth 
to form the walls is dug out round the base, 
leaving a circular trench about 4 feet wide and 
as many deep, into which the fire-holes of the 
kiln open. If wood be the fuel used, three fire- 
holes are sufficient ; if coal, four will be need- 
ed. About 1200 common bricks are wanted to 
build these fire-holes and flues: if coal is used, 
rather nt bricks will be wanted, but then 
some iron are —six bars to each 

a necessary 
The earthen walls are 4 feet thick at the floor 
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of the kiln, are 7 feet high, and tapering to the 
thickness of 2 feet at the top; this will deter- 
mine the slope of the exterior face of the kiln. 
The inside of the wall is carried up perpendicu- 
larly, and the loam plastering inside becomes, 
after the first burning, like a brick wall. The 
kiln may be safely erected in March, or when- 
ever the danger of injury from frost is over.— 
After the summer use of it, it must be protect 
ed by faggots of litter against the wet and the 
frost of winter. A kiln of these dimensions will 
contain 47,000 1 inch bore pipe tiles. 

32,500 1j “ “ 

20,000 1 ; “ “ 

12,000 2, “ “ 
and the last-mentioned size will hold the same 
number of the inch-pipes inside of them, making, 
therefore, 24,800 of bath sizes. In good weather 
this kiln can be filled, burnt and discharged once 
every fortnight ; and 15 kilns may be obtained in 
a good season, producing— 

705,000 1 inch pipe tiles; 
Or, 487,500 1} “ “ 
Or, 300,000 13 “ “ 

and so on in proportion for other sizes. 

N. B. If a kiln of larger diameter be built, 
there must be more fire-holes, and additional 
shed room. 

5th Point. Cost of forming the establishment, 
The price charged by Messrs. Cottam and Hal- 

len for the machine, with its complement of 


EOE 2D i. nckbeceabeponesnbandaoeanseen £25 
Price of pug-mill ............2eeeeeeeeeee 10 
Cost of erecting kiln... ..........2ce20--- 5 
Cost of sheds, straw ..........sccccccese 10 


DO ooo ic hEEi ass Bec F Pests: 450 
The latter item presumes that the farmer has 
hurdles of his own. 

6th Point. Cost of tiles when ready for sale. 

As this must necessarily vary with the cost of 
fuel, rate of wages, easy or difficult clay for 
working or other local peculiarities, I can onl 
give the cost of tiles as I have ascertained it 

ere according to our charges for fuel, wages, 
&c. &c. Our clay is strong, and has a mixture 
of stones in it, but the machine is adapted for 
working any clay when properly prepared. 

It requires 2 tons 5 cwt. of good coals to burn 
the above kiln full of tiles. Coals are charged 
here at 28s. per ton, or 1,000 brush faggots will 
effect the same purpose, and cost the same 
money; of course some clays require more 
burning than others; the stronger the clay the 
less fuel required. 

The cost of making, the sale prices, and num- 
ber of each sort that a wagon with 4 horses will 
carry, are as follows: 


Cost. Sale Price. W 

s. d, s. holds. 
1 inch pipe tiles..4 9 per 1,000 12...... 8,000 
14 “ 1.60 « A, oda 7,000 
1} ee. © a: 5,000 | 
2} oat ee ee 3,500 
2} tine es -12 0 ss Weossne 3,000 
Elliptical tiles. ............0s00- 24 
BONE, on.nfnes co sccgocavccccnses 10 ‘ enon ier 


All these tiles exceed a foot in length when burnt 

The cost price alone of making draining tiles 
will be the charge to every person making his 
own tiles for his own use. fr he sell them, a 
higher price must, of course, be demanded to 
allow for some profit, for credit more or less 
long, for bad debts, goods unsold, &c. &c.; but 
he who makes his own saves all expense of car- 
riage, and, as his outlay will not exceed £50, the 
interest on that sum is too trifling to be regarded, 


and he has no additional rent to pay; and after 
he has made as many tiles as he wanted, his ma- 
chine and pug-mill will be as good as ever with 
reasonable care, and will fetch their value. 

I fear that no drawing could be made that 
would ensure a person erecting one of these 
kilns by it from the chance of failure; and I do 
not know any way by which these kilns can be 
erected, and the mode of using them taught, so 
as to obviate disappointment, except by Mr. 
Hatcher being engaged to erect one or two in a 
county, which will serve as models. 

It will not be improper to put those who may 
adopt any machine for tile-making upon their 

uard against the prejudices of tile-makers. 
The necessity and the demand for draining tiles 
has infinitely umeeet the possibility of the 
supply being furnished by hand-work alone in 
the old way: but as the services of every man 
who has been used to this work will be more 
than ever needed, the employer will find his 
account in securing them for the working of his 
machine by giving liberal wages, and by con- 
vincing the men that their earnings by work, 
not so laborious, but more effective, will be at 
least equal, and they will soon really be greater 
than they obtained from their former occupation. 

I hope that this paper will prove the means of 
saving a large expenditure on buildings of a per- 
manent character, where draining tiles only are 
wanted to be made; as such buildings, under 
such circumstances, will become useless when 
they have ~~ the district immediately 
around them : for land once thoroughly drained 
with tiles, and on true principles, is, generally 
speaking, drained for ever. 

With sincere regard I remain, my Lord 
Very truly yours, THOS. LAW HODGES. 
Hemsted, Kent, Dec. 18, 1844. 





NOTE BY MR. PUSEY. 

If Mr, Hodges should succeed in rendering 
the making of draining-tiles a domestic manu- 
facture, he will have set the seal to their cheap- 
ness, and thereby conferred a great boon on 
Farmers. As there is no point in which our 
Society has been more successful than in re- 
ducing the cost of drainage, we may take this 
occasion of looking back to what we have done. 

In the first Number of our Journal, published 
in 1839, I find the following passage :—“ The 
expense (of thorough-draining) is estimated from 
£3 to £12 per acre, according to the fre- 
queney of their application.” The price in my 
own neighborhood and in the Isle of Wight 
was then 60s. per 1,000 for tiles, and 30s. for 
soles, being 90s. for every 1,000 feet of materials. 

In 1841,. we discovered thut Mr. Beart in 
Huntingdonshire was selling tiles of about the 
same size for 22s. and the soles for about 10s. be- 
ing 32s. for every 1000 feet of materials. 

n 1843 we found that pipes of various shapes 
were sold in Suffolk aed Kent at 20s. per 1000, 
being 20s, for every 1000 feet of materials. 

I was thusenabled in May, 1843 to give the 
following reduced estimate for draining an acre 
of land :— 

Distance 
between Pipes. Ban. 
Drains. 
Feet. & 
66 0 
44 1 
1 
2 
2 








coocco? 


33 
22 
16} 
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Our engineer, Mr. Parkes, has since examin- 
ed the subject of pipe-drainage most minutely. 
He has proved that in theory an inch-pipe can 
discharge the heaviest rains from the land, and 
he has gone far to show their wpe J in prac- 
tice. Mr. Parkes, in his Report on the Imple- 
ments shown at Southampton, announces that 
such pipes are actually now selling in the Isle 
of Wight for 12s. per 1000. I may, therefore, 
after so short an interval again have-the plea- 
sure of laying before the Society further re- 
duced estimates of the price of drainage. The 
most convenient measure is, I think, the furlong, 
because that is the old dimension in length of 
an acre, the width being 66 feet ; and if the cost 
of one drain for that width be known, it is easy, 
of course, to calculate for nearer distances. A 
furlong, too, is equal to 40 poles, a common 
length in calculation for the digging of drains. 


Costof Thorough-draining one Acre. 





Drains 30 


coocosplin. deep. 
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A trifling addition must be made for main- 
drains. In laying down the pipes we should 
look to those counties where draining was in- 
vented, and has been practised most largely. I 
mean. our Eastern Counties, Essex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Herts. &c. For, as Mr. Copinger Hill* in- 
forms us, “ On the heavy lands of Suffolk and 
the adjoining counties under-draining at a dis- 
tance of 16} feet and adepth of 26 or 30 inches 
is as much a matter of routine as hedging and 





*Society’s Journal. Vol. iv. p. 26. 





ditching.” Now the usual shape of drains there 
is seg 4 narrow ut bottom, tapering down 
from a width of 4 to that of 2 inches, as shown in 
the drawing given by him, and here repeated. 

It so happens that this old and approved shape 
from the birth-place of thorough-draining is pre- 
cisely adapted to our most modern improvement, 
the small pipe. The Essex tools which have 
been for some time employed by my workmen, 
were found by them last winter equally adapted, 
at least in very strong clay, for pipe as for thorn- 
draining. They are the old-fashioned narrow 

ade and the scoop. With thisnarrow spade 

ree cuts are made, two on the sides of the cut, 
and one across; but in clays perfectly free from 
stones, I believe that the bitting tool mentioned 
by Mr. Arkell in his Prize Essay on Drainage is 
even better. I will only add that if Mr. Hodges’s 
temporary kilns and sheds should enable the 
farmer to make inch-tiles at 4s. 9d. per 1000, the 
estimates for draining an acre must be further 
reduced as follows : on clay-lands without stones: 


ad 





£3| 32 


1 660 
13 | 990 
2 1320 
3 1980 1 
4 2640 


The ordinary distances may be taken at 33 and 
22 feet, giving the length of drains 2 or 3 fur- 
longs per acre. If land can be thus permanent- 
ly drained for little more than a pound or a 
guinea and a half per acre, and if the closest 
drainage that can probably be required may be 
done for three pounds per acre, there will really 
be no longer any excuse for an undrained field 
in any part of the country. 























PH. PUSEY. 


Hatcher's Bennenden Tile Machine. 
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LIME AS A FERTILIZER. 


Tue use of Lime in building, is of the earliest 
antiquity, but for the purpose of manure, the use 
of it has been confined to Europe and North 
America ; that employment of it never having 
been thought of in Asia or Africa, though the 
substance itself is every where is to be found. 

In this country, the application of Lime to 
land has greatly increased, within the present 
century. An impression of its durability over 
other fertilizers, has contributed much, no doubt, 
to its popularity ; yet while the use of it is ex- 
tending, the question as to its mode of action, 
has not been definitively settled. On that point 
much difference of opinion exists, as there does 
also, about the modus operandi of Sulphate of 
Lime, or Plaster of Paris—some maintaining 
them to be manures in themselves, entering into 
the composition of the plants, while others be- 
lieve that they contribute—especially Lime—to 
the decomposition of the vegetable matter it 
finds in the soil; preparing it to afford food and 
sustenance to the growing crop. 

Those who contend that Plaster of Paris acts 
its part, by drawing moisture from the atmo- 
sphere, are required to say why it does not thus 
benefit vegetation by drawing moisture from 
the atmosphere, as well in one region of country 
as another. Yet it is well known that so great 
is the difference of its action in that respect—so 
inert is it in one country and so powerful in an- 
other, that nothing is more common, when a 
landholder offers to sell his estate, than for him 
to be asked, first of all—“ Js yours plaster 
land?” And this is easily understood, since it 
is well known, that where plaster or sulphate of 
lime will act, as it does on the old soft yellow 
looking, broom-sedge lands of Calvert, Prince 
Georges, and Anne Arundel counties, in Mary- 
land, no fertilizer, natural or artificial, vegetable, 
animal, or mineral, is to be compared with it, in 
point of cheapness and efficacy, up to that de- 
gree of melioration which results in a heavy 
crop of red clover; and which reaches to, if it 
does not end with, the production of about eight 
barrels (40 bushels) of Indian corn, or one thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco. As it is with Lime, so 
it is with Plaster of Paris, the first application is 
attended with the most obvious effects; but this 
may be because there is then the greatest room 
for improvement ; and consequently the effects 
are more visible. Bat the question has been 
raised, whether applications of plaster, however 
often repeated, will do more than (and that by 


means of the grass crops, especially clover, it 
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secures) keep the land to that modcrate point of 
productiveness, ever after, which is the result of 
the first clover crop that follows the use of it. 
We say moderate productiveness, because, 
surely every farmer is bound to esteem forty 
bushels of corn as very moderate, in the face of 
so much testimony to prove that eighty bushels 
have been frequently, and sometimes one hund- 
red, gathered from an acre. 

The evidences of the power of Lime to carry 
up the produce of land to a much higher mea- 
sure, and to maintain it there much longer, than 
other manures most in use, have as before said, 
greatly contributed to extend the use of it. 

Observation of its great potency, especially 
in Pennsylvania, among a people slow to be 
moved, and not liable to be wheedled in practical 
matters, has caused much inquiry to be made 
as to the mode of using it most common in that 
country, and much, accordingly, has been writ- 
ten on the subject. The agricultural journals 
abound in descriptions of the practice of liming, 
and with speculations as tothe proper time and 
quantity to be applied ; and in what reference, 
direct or remote, to other manures, and to par- 
ticular crops. 

The point in regard to which we apprehend 
hurtful mistake is most likely to occur, is, as to 
the state in which it should be applied: that is, 
how soon from the kiln, and what treatment it 
should undergo in the meantime ; how much or 
how little should it be purposely exposed to wet 
or rain or dew, or to be left in a condition to 
draw moisture from the atmosphere. 

As to the season of the year, the answer re- 
lated by Doctor, Daruincton, of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, a writer to whom Agricultural 
Science is so much indebted, as having been 
given by a Dutch farmer, probably comprehends 
all that need be said: “Never mind,” was his 
reply ; “ when—so you get it on your land !” 

But the time is not now, however lately it 
may have been, when farmers of the first order 
of intelligence will be satisfied with knowing 


‘the mers mechanical routine of time and quan- 


= 4 


tity. An impulse has been given to the mind— | 


its faculty of ccriosity, she mother of knowledge, 
has been excited, and men who were content to 
know how much will do, now demand to know 
the way in which it works. Tell us, say they, 
how it acts, and we shall better understand all 
the details of practice, and be betier prepared 
in case of disappointment, in a particular case, 
to ferret out the reasons of the failure, and to 
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guard against its recurrence. Without this 
knowledge of the mode—the philosophy of its 
action; we shall be ever liable to mistakes ; and 
besides, says the agriculturist of the new school, 
there is neither satisfaction nor honor, even in 
success, which, as far as the farmer is concerned, 
he has not much more agency in securing, in- 
tellectually speaking, than the man he hires, or 
the horse he drives. 

Hence it is, that the newly-awakened spirit 
of inquiry is busy to find out the true science of 
all things that come within the compass of 
the farmer's calling. The true theory of the 
rise and recession of the sap—the birth and 
strange metamorphoses of insects—the physio- 
logy or laws of animal and vegetable life—and 
of the nature and action of manures—and first 
of all, perhaps, of Lime. 

Is it not apparent that when that point comes 
to be clearly settled, it may be used with greater 
judgment and confidence, and with so much 
the less chance of abortion?’ For example, if its 
mode of action is only to convert vegetable 
substances present in the land from one condi- 
tion, useless as food for plants; into another 
which may form for them their most nutritious 
food, does it not follow that it would be a profit- 
less waste of lime to bestow it where there was 
obviously no such vegetable substance to be 
acted upon? But, without further preliminary, 
we proceed now to give an essay, at hand, on 
the use of Lime. 

What we have here written is not only as an 
introduction to this essay, but once for all to ad- 


in ain 


) 
4 vertise the reader, that when other dissertations 


on the same subject, presenting other views, find 


f 
, a place in the Farmers’ Library, it will be under 


promptings, and with motives such as have been 
here explained. 

The more than 100 pages, appropriated 
monthly, by the publishers of this journal, will 
afford us ample space “and verge enough” to 
spread before the intelligent reader the various 
theories contended for, where investigation has 
not removed all doubt, and we deem it but fair 


) 
5 to afford him a view of the several facts and 
) 


opinions upon which he may exercise his own 


) judgment, and form his own conclusion. 


In the September number, we shall give an- 
other dissertation, presenting additional, or other 
views. 


ON THE ACTION AND USES OF LIME IN AGRI- 








CULTURE, AND THE MOST EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL MODES OF APPLYING IT TO 
THE SOIL. By James ANpERsON, Esq. of Gorth- 
leck, Inverness-shire. (Premium, 10 Sovereigns.] 


The action of lime in agriculture depends 


whether pure as an oxide of calcium, or com- 
bined with an acid, and then, cheinically speak- 
ing, a salt of lime, and likewise on the condition 
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much on the state in which it is applied to soils, | 


and composition of the soil in various respects 
at the time of its application. 

The lime of agriculture is principally derived 
from large deposits of native carbonate, (lime 
stone,) and, in this form, it is found in frequent 
and very considerable quantity among the va- 
rious geological formations. The sulphate of 
lime (plaster of Paris) is also found in very con- 
siderable quantity in Germany, including Aus- 
tria, France, Switzerland, Spain, the American 
States, the Peninsula of Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, in our own country, and elsewhere, 
abundantly. However, the sulphate is not in 
Britain yet applied directly to the soil so exten- 
sively as in America and other countries; it ex- 
ists in vegetable ashes, and is sometimes so ap- 
plied im this country, particularly to the legu- 
minous crops, as the clovers, with very benefi- 
cial effects. In Holland, the utmost confidence 
is placed, and with apparent good reason, in the 
restorative and fertilizing powers of the ashes 
of bituminous peat. 

Phosphate of lime, another salt or acid com- 
pound of this substance, is applied in bone ma- 
nure, being the principal mineral integrant in 
their composition ; and it is also supplied to the 
soil by the application and decomposition of the 
vegetable fibres and animal substances which 
find their way into the fructifying mass of the 
farm-yard manure heap. It occurs in nature in 
veins and beds in connection with tin and iron 
ores, and is found in masses in Britain in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall—and in at least one locality 
in Spain, besides in Saxony and Bohemia, and 
elsewhere. This substance would be well 
worth a fair trial in various soils, and we have 
every reason to think, from experiments ona 
small scale, it might prove a valuable manure. 

The principal supply of lime, however, for 
agricultural purposes is derived from the appli- 
cation of strong heat to the native carbonate, 
which expels the carbonic acid, and in this state 
it is carried to the surface over which it is to be 
applied, where it is slaked with water, with 
which it readily combines, being at the same 
time reduced to a fine powder, the most conve- 
nient form for its application to the soil. 

When pure, before uniting with water, car- 
bonic or other acid, it is known under the fa- 
miliar appellation of quick-lime. Applied in 
this state to soils containing organic substances, 
it enters into union with these substances and 
forms compounds which are partially soluble in 
water. All organic substances contain abund- 
antly carbonaceous matter and oxygen, and, by 
attracting these, the quick-lime is gradually con- 
verted into a carbonate. But in practice the 
quick-lime is generally slaked with water before 
itis applied to the soil, in order to reduce it to a 
powder ; and it is thus more equally divided in 
the process of scattering it over the surface. 
When slaked, or in union with water, it is 
chemically styled a yg and operates in the 
same way as quick-lime in reducing or com- 
bining with organic substances. It retains no 
longer the same action; but, on the contrary, 
operates powerfully in preventing the too rapid 
decomposition of organic substances already in 
a state of solution or approaching to it. 

Having stated generally, in a few words, the 
action of quick-lime and hy , and carbonate 
or mild lime, we shall reserve the details of the 
most efficient and economical modes of applica- 
tion to be specified and explained as they may 
naturally suggest themselves in our progress. 

1. We have to consider the must suitable 
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period in the rotation for the ny peer of lime. 

W ith a view to economy and efficiency both, 
this must be when the land is preparing for a 
fallow or fallow crops. It should always in this 
case be applied asa hydrate. At this time an 
opportunity is offered, when the land is in pro- 
gress of tillage at any rate, of intermixing and 
thoroughly incorporating the lime with the soil, 
when it immediately acts, as before stated, upon 
any insoluble organic substances which it may 
contain; and, instead of remaining dormant, in- 
active, and useless, as these substances had 
been during the previous rotation, they grad- 
ually form combinations with the lime, which 
become partially soluble in water, and 
thus, when lime is judiciously applied to a fal- 
low, it is one reason for a smaller quantity of 
manure sufficing. This, of course, will only 
happen when there has been an accumulation 
of fibrous and insoluble organic matter in the 
soil, which is always the case in newly im- 
proved land, and where the soi), though in cul- 
tivation, has never previously undergone liming, 
and more particularly if it contains in itself little 
native calcareous matter. 

With regard to the crops to which lime is 
found most beneficial, we shall begin with the 
Cerealia, and of these we shall speak to wheat, 
barley, and oats. We know, in innumerable 
instances, that wheat is grown on soils previ- 
ously incapable of yielding an abundant or re- 
munerating crop. e do not doubt that this is 
partly owing to the previous operation of effi- 
cient draining, as the most ignorant agriculturist 
is now aware of the fact, that the application 
of manures, organic or inorganic, is compara- 
tively fruitless without attention to draining, as 
a preparative, in the first instance. 

From the previous application of lime to a 
fallow, we see a very moderate allowance of 
manure— consisting either of bones, themselves 
containing a large proportion of p hate of 
lime—and various combinations of decaying 
organic substances, produce an admirable cro 
of turnip, and thus prepare the way for a ric 
and luxuriant crop of barley, and this, too, on 
soils that ranged formerly very low indeed in 
the scale of fertility, but have been quickened 
into life and productiveness by the presence of 
this new agent. We have seen a very 
superior crop of barley frequently produced on 
barren moorland, by the simple application of 
lime, and with a very little addition. indeed of 
in-nutritious and ill-prepared manure in our own 
island, at an elevation of 800 or 900 feet, and 
between latitude 57° and 58°, and this too on a 
soil, to say the most for it, of average barren- 
ness. 

As to the oat crop, in the rotation, we have not 
observed that it is by any means proportionally 
so much improved by the application of lime. 
But this may be accounted for by the great ex- 
haustion of manure caused by the luxuriance of 
previous barley crops. In high and cold local- 
ities, where oats are cultivated as the principal 
grain crop for winter fodder, and the lime 
applied and harrowed in above the plowed 
natural lea, the effect on the crop has been very 
beneficially apparent, particularly and chiefly 
where the land had been well drained before 
the application of the lime. The improvement 
in the succeeding pasture- was, if possible, 
still more remarkable and lasting. This is easily 
accounted for when we consider that the cold in 
this country. at considerable hights, and the con- 
sequent low natural temperature of the contained 
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water in the soil, together tend to retard the de- 
composition of orem of the fibre of the 
growing natural herbage that may be left un- 
consumed on the surface. But when lime is 
applied, it immediately dissolves this fibrous de- 
posit, which has been, from the above causes, 
unceasingly accumulating, and converts it into 
wholesome and abundant nourishment for a 
higher and more useful class of plants. At 
—< hights, then, and in cold localities generally, 

effects of lime are particularly ing, and 
also very lasting, after draining. 

Of the mag cpr ser crops, we may say un- 
hesitatingly, from what we have observed, that 
they cannot be cultivated with any success with- 
out the previous application of lime, unless 
where abundance of native calcareous matter 
exists in the soil. The bean, indeed, and, so far 
as we have observed, the crop, are ex- 
ceptions to this rule; although we have seen 
lime, in compost with earth or old turf dykes, 
give a most productive and valuable crop of 


potatoes. 

Whether spread on the surface of pasture-land 
alone, or in compost with earth, or applied with 
acrop and grass seeds, with a view to pasture, 
it never fails to call into existence the dormant 
seeds of the superior in the soil, and to 
nourish and facilitate growth of those that 
may have been confided to it by the agriculturist. 
This is a fact placed beyond all dispute. It is 
a never-failing fertilizer of grass land. 

2. The effects of lime on peaty soils are the 
following :— 

Peat is known to contain two substances in- 
imical to vegetation, and eminently preventive 
of the changes and interchanges, the decompo- 
sitions and recompositions, necessary to afford a 
supply of genial nourishment toa superior class 
of vegetables. These injurious substances are 
tannin and gallic acid. But let us consider for 
a moment the composition of these inimical com- 
pounds, and we shall find that we have it in our 
power, by a simple process, to convert them 
into substances most friendly to the advance- 
ment of superior vegetation, and in this form 
contribating highly to the fertility of soils. We 
find on analysis that they are composed of the 
following constituent proportions :— 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
TOE kn conse 52.59 3.825 43.583 
Gallic Acid,....56.64 5.00 38.36 


We have shown in the first part of this essay, 
that quick-lime and hydrate have a powe 
affinity for carbonaceous matter and oxygen. 
This wn, with the assistance of the above 
analysis, it is at once clear how they operate be- 
neficially on peaty soils. It is ovident that, by 
appropriating a portion of the carbon and oxy- 
gen, the lime neutralizes the acid in both these 
substances, itself becoming a carbonate ; and, 
by this change, substances that were former! 
destructive to fertility, combining in part with 
the lime, are resolved into their simple elements, 
and, assuming a new character, gradually be- 
come capable of sustaining an improved vege- 
tation. Of course, as We baye already shown, 
the lime will act on the fibrous vegetable re- 
mains in the soil, combine with them, and con- 
vert them by degrees into soluble and fructifying 
nutriment for wageeions If, after lands 
have been once limed, it should be found advis- 
able, for any cause, to break up a lea, (and this 
should be as seldom as possible, such lands being 
better laid to grass,) it would be an improvement 
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to do so by paring and burning, as, by the appli- 
cation of ‘Ay a portion of the lime, now con- 
verted into carbonate, from being so long buried 
and in close contact with the soil, would be 
freed from its acquired acid, and restored anew 
to its original state of purity when first applied 
—or, in other words, be reconverted into quick- 
lime— and would thus be rendered capable of 
exerting a renewed action on the peaty sub- 
stances present, and, from its recovered causti- 
city, again promote the various processes of 
decomposition and recomposition so favorable to 
the development of healthful and luxuriant 
vegetation. 

3. The action of lime on clayey or aluminous 
soils is as follows :— 

It operates both in the fertilization and com- 
minution of clayey soils. From the minuteness 
of its particles, they easily insinuate themselves 
into the clay. On the particles of lime, too, 
encountering any enclosed organic matter in 
these aluminous masses a strong action imme- 
diately takes place between the lime and such 
matter, which, by combining with, disorgan- 
izing, and reducing such organic matter, destroys 
the continuous solidity of the clay which con- 
tained it; and from this, with the evolution of 
the gases and other attendant action, the stub- 
born clay at length becomes cellular. 

4. In sandy soils, lime operates beneficially 
as follows :— 

It is well known that sand (silica) differs 
much from clay (alumina) and lime, in two im- 
portant characteristics particularly. Both lime 
and alumina have a ‘great affinity for organic 
matter and moisture, and retain both these sub- 
stances by a powerful attraction; sand has no 
such affinity, and on this depends its barrenness. 
It is merely commingled with organic matter 
at any time, never chemically combining with it 
in any quantity, and retaining it by no degree 
of attraction whatever, in this way it offers no 
resistance to the rapid escape of such sub- 
stances by combinations with the components 
of moisture deposited by the atmosphere and 
the constituents of the atmosphere itself; and 
the tructifying properties of the manures are 
thus quickly withdrawn from the soil, and 
escape from it, in the aerial form, into the atmo- 
sphere. Besides this, they are washed away, in 
part, by heavy rains and superabundant moist- 
ure, beyond the reach of the root fibres of the 
crop they were intended to nourish. To cure 
these detects, lime isapplied. From its affinity 
for moisture, it attracts it from the atmosphere, 
and, when voluntarily discharged from this 
source, promotes its retention in the body of the 
soil. By combining with any organic manures 
that may be added to the soil, it prevents their 
wasteful and too rapid escape; and thus, by 
rendering the soil more retentive of moisture 
and organic substances, and improving its tex- 
ture and consistence, eminently promotes and 
increases its fertility. 

After the explanation we have given, it 
is difficult to see how lime can dispensed 
with in the improvement and perfecting of any 
soil, unless that soil should be aaa calca- 
reous. Such a soil effervesces powerfully 
with acids, and is thus easily detected by the 
most untutored inquirer. The only case in 
which we found lime to produce no great sen- 
sible or perceptible beneficial effect, or very little, 
was when superabundant moisture exisiod. But, 
even where the soil had been previously ex- 
— overcropping and hed cleaning. we 





have found quick-lime, by destroying insects and 
their larve, and the seeds and roots of noxious 
and unprofitable plants, and by converting these, 
as already explained, into wholesome nutriment 
for succeeding crops, a most usetul coadjutor, in 
connection with a well-conducted failow, in re- 
storing “— and energy to the most exhausted 
subject. here former injudicious applications 
of lime had been made, we can recommend no 
efficient restorative but a copious supply of or- 
ganic manure and rest in 

One instance of abuse of lime we may par- 
ticularly notice here. Thirty years ago and 
upwards, lime, at the rate of 200 bushels of hot 
shells an acre, was spread on between 100 and 
200 acres of very light siliceous, open, dry, gra- 
velly soil, searcely 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, and within a mile of the coast, between 
lat. 57° and 58°, in north Britain, and being 
treated rather sparingly on some occasions, in 
after cropping, as to manure, till within the last 
eight years, though correctly farmed by the ro- 
tation of turnip, barley, and hay seeds, and hay 
followed by pasture for one year, and some- 
times two years, it has not and will not recover 
this overdose for a long time to come. 

Although the soil was poor, the lime, being 
new to it, exhausted at first all its organic mat- 
ter, and produced wonderful crops for some 
years; but at length it came to be, that, in 1839, 
rather an unfavorable season, and frequently 
previously in a field of upwards of twenty-five 
imperial acres, there was not produced twenty 
quarters (160 bushels) of oats, and the quality 
not so as the dressings of a very rich and 
productive crop. It will be a very expensive 
and unremunerating process to recover this soil 
by rest and manure. Some parts were, at the 
same rate and at the same time, manured with 
lime containing a trace of magnesia, and these 
portions of the surface are still quite distinguish- 
able from the ae bya nagee of 
aspect if ible more miserable, sickly, an 
coronene thal that which covers the general 
surface. 

5. We now come to consider the effects of 
Lime on a deleterious subsoil. On this subject 
we can also venture to say a little, from some 
experience and attentive observation in the im- 
provement of waste land, and from extensive 
draining of arable and waste in the progress of 
improvement. 

Subsoils frequently hold in their composition 
deleterious substances, which consist principally 
of the salts of iron or manganese, and some 
acid, resembling the gallic and acetic, derived 
from the decay of vegetable substances. We 
have witnessed the benefit in these instances of 
the application of quick-lime. In the first place, 
the lime attracts and combines with the acids, 
by which means the salts of iron and mangan- 
ese are neutralized, and the acid adhering to 
the lime is not merely rendered innocuous, but 
converted into a positively fertilizing substance. 
Where any sourness, or vegetable acid in any 
form, exists in the soil or subsoil, which ve 
frequently happens on examining the composi- 
tion of waste lands with a view to improvement, 
and which has been caused by the long exist- 
ence and periodical decay, while in its unre- 
claimed state, of a worthless vegetation, if lime 
be applied, it immediately combines with and 
neutralizes the effects of such deleterious com- 
ponents, destroying the acid by withdrawing its 
carbonaceous matter and oxygen, and thus, be- 
coming a carbonate of lime, materially adds to 
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its own value as as a fertilizing ingredient. 
This we have tested frequently, so as to satisfy 
ourselves of the efliciency of an application of 
lime in all such cases, and of the pertect propri- 
ety of recommending it to an improver whose 
chemical knowledge may not be sufficient to 
conduct the simple process of analysis, if he 
should have any good ground for suspicion from 
the dark color of the subsoil, or any other fami- 
liar and often locally understood symptom that 
such latent causes as we have been describing 
are operating against his interest. 

The salts of the protoxide of iron amount to 
thirty-eight, with nine double salts, making to- 
gether forty-seven salts of the protoxide of iron ; 
and these are generally soluble in water. The 
known salts of” the peroxide of iron amount to 
forty-three, with twelve double salts, making 
fifty-five salts of the peroxide of iron, and they 
are ail soluble in the same menstruum. -Most 
of the salts of manganese are soluble in water, 
and on their precise degree of solubility depends 
their destructive and injurious effects. The 
salts of iron, where water abounds in the soil, 
gradually form, by combining with the earths, 
as we have often seen, a most impervious and 
injurious subsoil ; but on being freed, by drain- 
ing, of excess of moisture, and broken up, and, 
more effectually still, if trench-ploaghed after 
draining, and thus partially exposed to the fruc- 
tifying and pulverizing action of the atmos- 

here, such a subsoil will be speedily rendered 
nnocuous; and, if lime be thereafter applied, 
the cure is complete ;—and, after resting a little, 
a soil thus prepared may be converted to the 
purposes of protitable culture. 

6. We have already, under head 2, shown the 
effects of the application of lime in improving the 
texture, constitution, and general fertility of the 
soil. We may now add here, that when cal- 
careous matter is deficient in soils, it will be 
highly beneficial to supply it even in the state 
of native carbonate, and without calcination, if 
a supply can thus be more cheaply and con- 
veniently obtained from the sweepings of the 
highways, which often contain a considerable 
admixture of carbonate, or from any other na- 
tive calcareous deposit, such as shell or clay 
marl, or calcareous sand, &c. Clay mar! is best 
— to sandy or siliceous soils, and shell 
marl and calcareous sand to clayey or alumin- 
ous soils or stiff loams. However, when too 
easily obtained, such advantages are sometimes 
abused: several instances of this kind have 
come under our observation, and we may here 
mention one as an example. On an estate in 
North Britain, where a very valuable and ex- 
tensive marl deposit exists, permission was 
given to the tenantry to apply this substance to 
their farms free of all charge: their holdings 
chiefly consisted of light siliceous and very shal- 
low peaty soils, and the proportions were left to 
their own discretion. This deposit was ve 
rich in caleareous matter. It was used wi 
something like suspicion and distrust at first in 
any great p eager but some favorable results 
so raised expectations of the tenantry that 
they heaped on their land an unlimited bulk, 
and the consequence was, that a few years of 
fruitfulness and of injudicious, and too often in- 
cessant cropping were succeeded by yearly in- 
creasing sterility and loud and fruitless lamenta- 
tions. The soil, of course, will require the same 
treatment to recover it as if it had received an 
over-dose of unmixed lime. - 

7. a quantity of lime which might be ap- 
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lied to the soil in different cases is a most 
important subject; also, whether it seems most 
beneficial to apply lime in large quantity and at 
long intervals, or in smaller quantity and at 
shorter intervals; and we shall endeavor to be 
as explicit and intelligible on the subject as we 
possibly can. 

In a deep peaty soil there is little danger that 
the proper quantity of quick-lime will be ex- 
ceeded, and carbonate may be applied in al- 
most any probable quantity. We need only 
instance as grass-grounds the famous Orcheston 
meadows. In a sandy soil there is scarcely 
more danger that this will be the case with car- 
bonate, neither will it be so with caustic lime, 
provided it be well mixed beforehand with 
clay or common soil containing a proportion of 
organic matter, such as old turt dykes or pond 
scourings, or suchlike substances. W hen a soil 
contains a fourth part of alumina, (a stiff wheat 
soil,) and lime is to be applied for first time, 
it should never be in less quantity, at the very 
least, than 150 bushels of shells, heaped measure, 
to the acre. A third part of this quantity should 
be repeated on occasion of every third fallow 
thereafter, to keep up a desirable activity in the 
soil, a great ie tee of the first applied quan- 
tity having by this time disappeared and been 
washed away by natural agencies; and on each 
occasion of a fallow, when no lime is applied, 
from one cwt. to two cwt. of nitrate of soda or 
potash to the acre should be carefully sown 
over the young wheat or turnip crop, as it may 
happen, a moist morning being selected for the 
purpose; and this will not only nourish and 
stimulate the young plants, and eflectually de- 
stroy the numerous tribe of insects and their 
larve, so peculiarly destructive to the tarnip 
crop in its first sages, but what is not appropri- 
ated of it by the plants descends with the mois- 
ture into the soil, and immediately acts upon the 
lime, now chiefly become a carbonate, by de- 
priving it of its acid, and restoring it to its ori- 
ginal state of purity, when its caustic properties 
are restored, and it again operates with the 
same activity as when first applied to the soil. 
It is necessary to apply the 150 bushels in the 
first instance to insure the effectual solution of 
the natural and necessary accumulation of the 
insoluble organic matter which must occur in a 
soil which has been covered with vegetation of 
any description ; but a small application every 
third fallow, with the alkaline application to 
each of the two intermediate fallows, will there- 
after prevent any such useless accumulation of 
insoluble organic matter, which needs must 
otherwise increase in the soil from the annual 
decay of the root fibres and other accidental and 
necessary remains of the different natural berb- 
age, are, and crops of the previous rotation. 

W hen a soil is com d of four parts in five 
of silica, the remainder being principally alu- 
mina and organic matter associated with a por- 
tion of impalpable siliceous powder, it may be 
made a superior turnip soil, and incalculably 
improved by the application of carbonate of 
lime in large quantitz; tut about 100 heaped 
Donen of a: a= eci> — be a sufficient 

ing of caustic lime on a first application to 
the soil, care being taken that a ti ‘eiwevente 
of manure is always supplied at each recur- 
rence of a fallow, and it may be repeated in the 
same Ly and at the same periods (a third 
to every third fallow thereafter) as we have just 
recommended in clayey soils. The quantity of 








nitrate of potash or be it observed, to be 
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the same in both cases, that is, the same both in 
aluminous and siliceous soils, but the proportion 
of lime to vary as 100 to 150, both im the first 
and successive applications. We have every 
reason to think, from all our patient investiga- 
tion, experiment, and experience that this will 
eventually be found a very economical and ef- 
fectual if not the most economical and effectual, 
method of applying lime to soils. 

W hen easily and cheaply obtained, about fif- 
teen bushels of wood or peat ashes, applied in 
the same manner, form a good substitute for the 
nitrate of soda or potash; and bituminous peat 
for this purpose is always to be preferred. 

8. We have already stated that we have uni- 
versally found that, unless thoroughly under- 
drained, it is in vain to expect any remunerative 
return from the application of lime, and we may 
add, any description of manure, whether organic 
or inorganic. here superfluous moisture ex- 
ists, the interstices of the soil are completely 
choked up with the fluid, the beneficial action 
of the atmospheric air excluded, a sourness con- 
tracted prejudicial to healthy vegetation, and 
the fructifying portions of the manure rendered 
inactive or washed away beyond the reach of a 
crop, while the temperature of the soil is also 
materially reduced by the presence of superflu- 
ous moisture. 

9. The effect of applying lime along with 
other manures, that is, at the same season, and 
to the same crops with other substances, de- 

nds entirely on the period of the operation of 

owing at which it is applied. 

If it be applied to the before the dung, 
and harrowed sufficiently into the soil, inter- 
mixed and incorporated thoroughly with it, the 
lime will combine with and immediately operate 
in reducing all the root fibre and insoluble or- 
ganic remains of the natural herbage or previous 
crops as it may happen to meet with, and thus 
convert into nutriment, for the succeeding crop, 
what was before of no service whatever ; and if 
any acid or noxious rejected matter should be 
left by the plants of the previous rotation, as is 
believed by many scientific persons to be the 
case, the acid and noxious principles are neu- 
tralized by the lime, and the soil purified and 
enriched at same time. If not laid on, however, 
tili after the dung is applied, of course it must 
and does abstract carbonaceous matter and oxy- 

en from the manure, in the first place, com- 
ining with the more soluble portions, and this 
combination rendering them temporarily in 
great part less soluble, and thus not so well cal- 
culated to afford immediate nutriment to the 
succeeding — This may not be of such im- 
portance in wheat culture, which crop is best 
treated as a biennial, and thus remains a long 
time on the ground. But it does not appear to 
be so well calculated for a turnip crop, requiring 
as it does an immediate and concentrated sup- 

ly of stimulating add soluble nourishment. 
With farm-yard dung it does and must operate 
in this way. 

W e have used street manure to turnips, which 
suits this crop better than most others. Street 
manure frequently contains a considerable _por- 
tion of carbonate of lime, and sometimes native 
sulphate ; but an application of caustic-lime, af- 
ter adding this manure to the soil operates pre- 
cisely as in the former case we have been de- 
scribing, in forming compounds partially insolu- 
ble in water, and in withdrawing carbonaceous 
matter and oxygen, and thus being ultimately 
converted into a carbonate. 

6 
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Rape-cake we have used very little, although, 
thrown into the soil along with the seed of tur- 
nip, in moist seasons, it makes a capital dressing, 
as we have often witnessed. It is well suited to 
clay soils in some cases ; but it is scarcely adapt- 
ed to a fallow, unless combined with more sub- 
stantial and lasting manures. 

We have used bones extensively in different 
soils, but always as limed land, and have never 

aid particular attention to the effects of apply- 
ing both at the same season. We know, how- 
ever, from very careful analysis, that the follow- 
ing is their composition :— 


Cartilage—.a compound!Carb. of Lime........ 113 
' of Carbon, Oxygen,Hy-| Phos. of Lime. ....--. 514 
drogen, and Nitro- Fluate of Calcium. .... 2 
Silvcigs dutta v knees 33.3) Phos. of Magnesia. . ..1.16 

Dirce hnacsienonte 12 


Of cvurse the application of caustic-lime 
would operate powertully in reducing the bone, 
by acting on the cartilaginous portions, and with- 
drawing the carbon and oxygen; but we have 
always found the most efficient and economical 
method of applying this manure to be over a 
portion of spit dung previously deposited in the 
turnip drills, which is preferable even to mixing 
the bones with the manure to cause fermenta- 
tion before applying the mass. The evolution of 
gases and volatile alkali, with the increase of 
temperature during the fermentation caused by 
the subterposition in the drill of the spit dung, 
affords the most forcing and stimulating noar- 
ishment to the tender germ, and has the further 
reccmmendation of economy and efficiency.— 
We have grown a very excellent crop of tur- 
nip on a very dry light siliceous gravelly soil, 
with eight bushels of bones, over ten single 
horse-cart loads of farm-yard dung, an acre. 

With regard to soot, we have witnessed its 
admirable effects sown over grass lands, spring 
corn, tares, and young turnip, but have never 
seen it applied at the same time with lime. It 
is most effectual in destroying the namerous in- 
sects which prey on vegetables in their early 
stages. However, we should think it injudi- 
cious in the extreme to apply it with quick-lime, 
which would immediately and wastefully de- 
com its substance by disengaging a great 
portion of the volatile alkali, although there 
would not be the same objection to sulphate of 
lime, which would rather operate in preventing 
the wo rapid disengagement and dissipation of 
its volatile parts. 

We may conclude this head by remarking 
that where the object is permanent pasture, the 
application of the manure and the lime at the 
same time has been found beneficial, the effects 
being more lasting; but quick-lime or hydrate 
should never be applied to rich fertile old loams 
in cultivation, containing much soluble organic 
matter, unless as a compound with vegetabie 
mould, or in some shape intimately combined 
with organic substances. 

10. It seems superfiuous here to describe the 
familiar operation of fallowing.. All that one 
need say is, that after this cleaning operation has 
been mT executed on the best principles, 
the lime should be well harrowed in and thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil. From being 
reduced to a hydrate it becomes so perfectly di- 
vided, and its particles rendered so minute, that 
the chemical action on an 
former crops it meets with in the soil is imme- 
diate, and thus, rapidly becoming mild from this 
action, it is, in a manner, prevented from com- 
bining with the more soluble portions of the sub- 
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uently applied organic manures. Care must 
mre be 3 ae not to exhaust the soil by over- 


cropping after the application of lime in any 
shape, and the most approved and least exhaust- 
ing course or rotation adopted on similar soils 
should never be departed from; and a farmer 
should never yield to the lure of a deceitful fer- 
tility consequent on a first application of lime ; 
for the stimulus which produced this fertility 
will speedily exhaust the vigor of the soil, un- 
less its energy is supported by judicious man- 
agement. 

11. It is very advantageous in some cases to 
apply the lime in the form of a compost, with 


“earth, or sand. A sort of artificial marl is | lim 





grass lands, affording them tional nourish- 
ment, at the same that the quick-lime or hydrate 
is partially deprived of its caustic property, 
which recommends the practice much—caustic- 
lime in powder being, in quantity, destructive to 
living vegetables. When the object is to im- 
prove the texture of a soil of sand, or clay, or 

eat, a compost has much to recommend it.— 
Eime combined with sand being best adapted 
to an aluminous or peaty, and with clay for a 
siliceous subject. A compost in such cases 
has been found to be eminently beneficial, 
and preferable to the application of unmixed 

e. 





ELECTRICITY 
APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


As heretofore intimated, we may here repeat, 
that the experiments in the application of elec- 
tricity, which have lately attracted a good deal 
of notice in Europe, have not been attended 
with results sufficiently uniform and encourag- 
ing to warrant plain, pradent, practical men, in 
giving their time and pains to a subject as yet 
rather too much in the clouds. Still, as one of 
the sentinels, on the look out for any thing that 
may turn up in this very age of invention and 
discovery, it will be expected of us to cry Who's 
there? whenever any thing new makes its ap- 
pearance on the Agricultural Horizon. 


In cases like this, as in the application of 
steam and the attraction of lightning from the 
clouds, the way is, perhaps too much so, to receive 
the first suggestions with distrust, if not ridicule. 
“ Visionary enthusiasts,” “crack-brained men” 
—generally pennyless, are left te go ahead, as 
they may, or fall as they often do, victims of 
poverty, distrusted and repulsed by your “ prac- 
tical man,” and your “man of means”—such 
was the fate of Fitch—such of Rumsey. It 
was not their kind fate to meet with a Brincr- 
WATER, an APPLETON, or a LAWRENCE; and 
the world knows them not as the first suggest. 
ers of steam appliance to navigation—poor they 
lived and dying are forgotten. Within the 
limits of this very corporation lives now almost 
unknown, if we are not misinformed, a second 
James W att, in the person of a retiring and ob- 
scure genius—BouaRpDvs.* 

In the garret of the Treasury Buildings at 
Washington, is a gray headed man, of three 
score years and ten, with an eye and a soul 


* See Proceedings of American Institute, vol. I 
page 424. 
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fired with intelligence and spirit—the man who 
first measured the Sabine with chain and com- 
pass, who fought by the side of Jackson at New 
Orleans—a man who thirty years ago wrote in 
this city an “ Emigrant’s Guide,” who of His- 
tory, Geography, and Statistics, knows more 
than all in the building put together—and who 
does the reader suppose this man is and whatis 
he about? It is no other than the venerable 
WitiiaM Darsy, employed this hot weather, 
through his ‘ten hours,’ at one of the lowest 
desks in the building, on the pay of a half- 
fledged midshipman, at work that any common 
clerk might perform—such is political justice— 
but we had no calculation of being borne away 
ona visit to him just now, even by force of 
electricity. £lectro-culture, we were going to 
say, will be further experimented upon by sci- 
entific enthusiasts, and by those who mingle 
science with practice. If successful the public 
will hear of and enjoy the results. Until these 
are known, we shall do no more than note what 
occurs at home and abroad, as briefly as may be 
consistent with our duty to journalise such 
things. Happily the monthly space allowed us 
leaves us still room enough to keep pace with 
all practical developments. None, therefore, we 
are persuaded, will deem it inappropriate that 
we cater as well for the man of the closet, as 
for him of the field. For the votary of science { 
who goes before to ¢xphire the grounds and | 
mark out the way, as for the working man who { 


follows after to reap and gather the fraits of his ¢ 


discoveries. What follows then, is what we | 


have seen most worthy of preservation. We ‘ 


are aware that what is stated in reference to 
Mr. Foster's experiments, has already been 
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and will therefore be already familiar to most of 
our readers; but as some of the other articles 
refer to this statement it has been deemed best 
to preserve at once and together these differ- 
ent accounts and suggestions, that the subject 
may be, as far as this journal is concerned, dis- 
missed until the close of the year, when doubt- 
less we shall have reports of other and perhaps 
more particular and reliable observations. 

In such a case it is better to do a little too 
much, than to fall short of what might be ex- 
pected or useful. 


Corn CULTIVATION BY ELECTRICITY.— 
At a meeting, last week, of the Polytechnic 
Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
following description was given of the result 
of the first considerable experiment of apply- 
ing the free electricity of the atmosphere to the 
cultivation of corn. Dr. Forster, of Findrassie 
House, near Elgin, had thrashed, weighed and 
measured his electric cultured chevalier Barley, 
and the product was the enormous quantity of 
104 bushels, or 13 quarters per ton! The tail 
corn was not measured, and each bushel weigh- 
ed 544 lbs. The weight of the straw was 
9,300 Ibs. per acre. The cost of the electric 
apparatus is £1 per acre, which will last for 
twenty years. 
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The following is the 
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3 15 foetX Pole =| 

‘ Buried : Wire, 3 

S "sirens Weed Mooked Stakes * 
COST. 


6 Ibs, of iron wire at 4d. per Ib. for buried wire, .. .2s. 
4 do. do. at 3d, per Ib. for suspend. do... .18, 
8. 


2 poles of dry wood, at 6d. each,.......-.-++----- 1 
Labor, 820.<00000-ccnccccrcccscccccccsscecces +--1s. 
5a. 

As the area increases the cost diminishes ra- 


pidly. Convenient and desirable areas are for— 
Two acres, 127 by 75 yds. | } of an acre, 73} by 33 yds. 
One acre, 80 b 3 "ae [i do. 55 by® do. 
# of anacre, @24 by 44do.|4. do. 36 by 16} do. 


The mode in which the plot is laid out, is as 
eo with f 4 gy gp — 
sured lengths of common string, lay out ¢ 
places for the wooden pins, to which the buried 
wire is attached, (by passing through a small 
ss Care must be taken to lay the length 
of the buried wire due North and South by com- 
pass, and the breadth due East and West. This 
wire must be placed from 2 to 3 inches deep in 
the soil. The lines ofthe buried wire are 
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completed. The suspended wire must be attach- 
ed, and in contact with the buried wires at both 
of its ends. A wooden pin with a staple must, 
therefore, be driven in at A, and the two poles 
(one 14 and the other 15 feet) being placed by the 
compass North and South, the wire is placed 
over them and fastened to the wooden stake, 
but touching likewise at this point the buried 
wire. The euspended wire must not be drawn 
too tight, otherwise the wind will break it. 
an teas culture is a very interesting subject ; 
ut we must not allow ourselves to be misled 
by it. It is to be regretted that Dr. Forster's ex- 
periments are not given at more length; at 
present they are so imcompletely stated, that no 
opinion can be formed upon them. As to iron 
wires lasting in the ground for twenty years, 
that is inconceivable, unless they are protected 
in some way. Upon the whole, we think it 
better to wait, than to come to any conclusion 
either one way or the other.} —_ Lond. Agr. Gaz. 


ELECTRIC AGENCY APPLIED TO HoRTICUL- 
TURE.—I have been making several experi- 
ments, the results of which . Bro been of the 
most satisfactory character. My application of 
the subtle agent has been through the medium 
of galvanism, and as it is generated it is totall 
under control, which is not the case if it is col- 
lected (as is generally the case) from the atmo- 
sphere, which is always subject to the uncertain 
fluctuations known to exist in telluric and at- 
mospheric electricity. My experiments are, of 
course, far from matured, but yet they may not 
be void of interest to yourself. 


First E. ment : I took an old 50-pair gal- 
vanic trough, and lined one-half the length of 
one side with zinc, and the opposite side in a 
similar manner with copper ; they being about 
12 inches long and 2 deep, leaving a distance be- 
tween the plates of 4 inches, and connected by a 
zinc band. The trough was filled with moist soil 
and Turnip seed sown thickly upon the surface 
and pressed into it, but not covered, one-half 
being under the galvanic influence, the other in a 
natural state. Results: the seeds under galve- 
nic influence swelled and sprouted many hours 
before the others, and twice as many vegetated ; 
and by the time they were all well up the gal- 
vanic ones had the advantage of 24 yet I 
should tell you that they were placed in a tem- 

erature of more than 60°, and were all well up 
in three days; therefore 24 hours is a most ex- 
traordinary advance. 


Second Experiment : 1 lined a common flow- 
er-pot, 6 inches wide at the top and 4 at the bot- 
tom, with zine and copper, as in the last expe- 
riment, the plates being, of course, deeper ; I 
then sowed three Cucumber seeds in it, and 
three in another pot, without galvanism, and 
placed both in the same temperature, as the last 
experiment. Results: In the course of two 
days, Bo genet seeds appeared 11 hours be- 
fore the rs; in three days both were well 
up, the galvanised having greatly the esvantage 
in stre and color, and going a-head rapidly. 
After a lapse of a fortnight, the galvanised tom: 
seemed to have the advantage of four days’ 
growth, were much darker in color, and about 
twice as strong, healthy, and vigorous. I also 
tried an experiment with some Peas, which 
been sown some time previously, and were just 
cutting the ground. A zinc plate, 1 foot square, 
was placed at the end of one of the double 
rows, and buried to an inch below its upper 
edge, and a similar plate of copper was buried 
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at the other end to the same depth, and connect- 
ed by a copper wire. The weather was 
showery, and growth of all was rapid. In 
the course of 30 hours, the galvanised ones had 
assumed a darker appearance, and were more 
regularly up than others, and decidedly in 
advance; and in the course of a fortnight they 
were so much forwarder than the others, as to 
be easily seen at a considerable distance, and 
were altogether much higher and stronger. I 
am also trying an experiment with some Pota- 
toes, but they are not up yet. These results 
have been so satisfactory to me, that I intend to 
try the principle upon an acre of Barley, and 
am preparing the wires for that purpose ; and, 
when finished, will send you the results. A. 


Roya InstrTuTron, May 16. 


Reverend E. Sidney on the Electricity of 
Plants, and influence of Electricity on Vegeta- 
tion. In introducing the subject of his lecture, 
Mr. Sidney took occasion to draw attention to 
the important nature of the inquiry, its high in- 
terest as a branch of natural science, and the 
valuable practical results which might possibly 
be brought to light in its investigation. The at- 
tention of electricians, he stated, had been drawn 
to the subject so long back as 1746, when a Mr. 
Maimbray, at Edinburgh, announced that elec- 
trified plants grew more rapidly and vigorously 
than those that were not so treated ; mone the 
same time the Abbé Nollet discovered that elec- 
trified seeds germinated with increased facility; 
and these observations were confirmed and ex- 
tended by the experiments of Bertholon and 
Jalabert, the former of whom attributed very 
marked effects to the use of electrified water.— 
The truth of these experiments was sup 
by some electricians, but denied by others, who, 
upon repeating them, could not perceive any ef- 
fect produced on the electrified plants: amongst 
the latter class stands the name of Sennebier ; 
but on reading the account of how his experi- 
ments were performed, it is no longer surprising 
that he failed to perceive any effect from elec- 
tricity as he placed the seeds which were to be 
electrified inside an electrified vessel, a situation 
in which it is evident they would not be ex- 
posed to the electric influence. After briefly ad- 
verting to the more recent observations of Davy, 
Pouillet, and others, Mr. Sidney drew attention 
to the recent progress of the subject, and the 
high interest it was at present exciting. The 
first point which the lecturer insisted on, was, 
that electricity appears to exercise a powerful 
influence on growing plants; in support of which 
he quoted a number of experiments and obser- 
vations, all tending to show that plants, under 
the influence of pagpenioss, & aigh/ with increased 
vigor, and more especially when negatively 
electrified. The manner in which drooping 
plants have been observed to revive, on the ar- 
tificial application of electricity, was also no- 
ticed; and, lastly, the effects which are found to 
be produced by thunder-storms were described. 
Therapid growth of plants during thunder- 
storms might, no doubt, in part he attributed to 
other causes ; but, at the same time, it was a very 
fair inference that the electric condition of the 
air had something to de with the phenomena, as 
such a conclusion was borne out by numerous 
experiments, on a small scale, made with artifi- 
ciai electricity. Electricity of low, like that of 
high tension, been found to uffect germina- 
ting seeds and growing plants in a remarkable 
manner; it was by Davy, that seeds ger- 
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minated more freely at the negative pole of the 
voltaic battery than at the positive. and since his 
time numerous experiments have been made, 
all tending to prove that voltaic electricity pow- 
erfully affects plants. Mr. — next drew at- 
tention to the facility with which fresh vegeta- 
ble matters conduct electricity, in consequence 
of the zg conducting power of the fluids 
which they contain; this was illustrated by plac- 
ing a. small blade of Grass in contact with the 
conductor of a powerful electrical machine, 
when it was proved that the whole of the elec- 
tricity generated by the machine was quietly 
carried away by the blade of Grass. It was also 
shown that the pointed forms of the leaves and 
other parts of plants, combined with their good 
conducting power, fitted them most admirably 
to receive or disperse electricity ; and hence 
electricians sometimes employed vegetable 
points in place of metallic ones for those pur- 

To show this, a large Leyden jar was 
quickly and silently discharged, by bringing the 
pointed blades of Grass near its outer surface, 
and the brass knob at the top. In consequence 
of the high electric powers of plants, as might be 
supposed they exerted a marked effect on the 
electric condition of the atmosphere, so that when 
an electroscope indicated abundance of electri- 
city in the free open air, it indicated none in the 
vicinity of a tree with pointed leaves. In illus- 
tration ofthe good conductin wer of vegeta- 
ble matter, Mr. Sidney sta at it was impos- 
sible to give an electric shock to acircle of peo- 
ple standing on a lawn, as the electricity inva- 
riably took the shorter and better conducting 
course through the Grass ; whilst there was no 
difficulty in giving a shock to any number of per- 
sons standing in a circle on gravel. 3dly. The 
apparent adaptation of the various parts of plants 
to different electrical uses, was pointed out.— 
Thus, the first leaves of many plants are pointed 
and acute; others rounded or globose. The 
buds of most plants are pointed, or covered with 
a strong pubescence. Some plants, more espe- 
cially those which grow rapidly, have an im- 
mense number of sharp points, or pointed bairs ; 
whilst those which grow less rapidly, or are in- 
tended to meet the variations of the seasons, are 
less pointed, but often provided with dry thorns 
or prickles. As plants come into flower, they 
generally tend more to a globose form ; the flow- 
er-buds are generally rounded, and the fruit, or 
seed-vessels, are seldom provided with acute 
points. Itmay, therefore, possibly be the case, 
that though electricity is favorable to plants at 
one stage of their growth, it is hurtful to them 
at others, just as is well-known to be the case 
with light, which is essential to them when full- 
grown, but is hurtful to them in the embryo 
state. The general phenomena of vegetation 
were then considered in relation to electrical 
ogee. It would prove an interesting subject 
of inquiry, to examine in how far the rise of the 
sap in spring is influenced by electricity ; it is 
certain mm spring, and before the leaf-buds 
are opened, w still retain their pointed 
form, the air is dry, in the most fitting state 
for electrical effects. Mx Sidney then adverted 
to the singular powers whieh aieaea have of pre- 
cipitating moisture from the atmosphere, an ef- 
fect which he sug might possibly be of 
electric origin, endeavored to strengthen 
Oe vay Dy Seeman ant i nts ; 
amongst others, the remarkable cases described 





p Bawa Weekes and other electricians, in which 
wers of rain were brought down by the use 
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ofuninsulated kites. The lecturer next endea- 
vored to show that the forms and geographical 
distribution of certain species of plants indicate a 
relation to their electrical seg Thus, for 
example, the numerous Pine and Fir trees 
which abound in high latitudes, present most ad- 
mirable extensive discharging apparatus for re- 
ceiving or dissipating electricity; and, suppos- 
ing the preceding observations correct, such 
trees would exert most important and beneficial 
influence in equalizing the electric condition of 
the atmosphere and tending to produce a great- 
er uniformity of temperature. Lastly, the sub- 
ject was considered as a purely practical one, 
and the prospect which there exists of electrici- 
ty being advantageously applied to stimulate or 
assist vegetation inquired into. Mr. Sidney 
seemed to think it very questionable whether 
electricity could ever be usefully applied to the 
improvement of agriculture, but in Castioghure 
(in forcing flowers and fruits,) he thought there 
were —— of decided benefit ; and, there- 
fore, that is branch of the subject was well de- 
serving a careful experimental investigation. — 
Electricity, both common and voltaic, might pro- 
bably be advantageously employed in assisting 
the germination of old and dry seeds; and like- 
wise, applied with caution, in the culture of exot- 
ics and other hot-house plants, its use might be 
gw of good results. ‘The lecturer exhi- 
ited several plants which he had caused to 
grow in earth under the influence of a feeble 
current of voltaic electricity, generated by a plate 
of zinc and another of copper, connected togeth- 
er, buried in the soil beside the roots of the 
plants ; and in the case of plants of Potato, Cine- 
raria,and Mustard, which he exhibited, a ve 
marked effect appeared to have been produced, 
as the galvanised plants were larger and much 
more vigorous than those without the plates.— 
He stated that he had also produced avery good 
effect on Pines, Cress, and Fuschias, but had 
found plants of Pelargoniams killed by the ap- 
plication of the zine and copper plates. The 
well-known experiment of Dr. Forster, on Bar- 
ley, was then described, and shown to be a de- 
cidedly unphilosophical arrangement, so that it 
appeared very doubtful whether electricity had 
anything to do with the large increase of crop 
said to have been obtained by that gentleman.— 
At the same time, the experiment was highly 
deserving of attention ; and Mr. Sidney suggest. 
ed that it would be well worth while to try ex- 
periments on electro-cultivation, describing se- 
veral which have been commenced in Norfolk 
and elsewhere, on more accurate principles ; he 
also gave a brief sketch of some of the experi- 
ments on this subject, at present being made b 
Mr. Edward Solly, in the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society. The lecture was, throughout, 
worded in the most guarded and cautious lan- 
guage, the whole subject being new, and but 


very little understood ; it was, therefore, brought | Pee 


rather with a view to excite attention, 
and induce further research, than to propound 
theories, or make startling assertions. Mr. Sid- 
ney justly observed, that putting all theo- 
ries a there appeared to be sufficiently nu- 
merous well-authenticated facts to warrant fur- 
ther inquiry and experiment. 
From the London Agricultural Gazette, June 7 
Evectro-Cutture.—The extraordi ef- 
fect of Electro-culture, as stated by Dr. Fors- 
ter on his Barley crop, has induced me to make 
an experiment precisely according to the plan 
(220) 





and diagram given in your number of the Agri- 
cultural Ganche for re ril 12th; but as I only 
put the wires down so lately as the 23d instant, 
after the Barley was above groand, it is too 
soon yet to expect any difference, and none is 
yet visible; but as I purpose making two or 
three more experiments on other crops, and I 
observe in your last Number that the experi- 
ment of Dr. Forster’s plan is described as not 
being a very scientific one, and that experiments 
are now in progress in Norfolk and elsewhere 
on more scientific principles, I shall feel greatly 
obliged to you if you can furnish me with the 
particulars of such experiments, or of any one 
that you consider more likely to bring out the 
best results for my guide, belbre putting down 
=J more di s on this interesting subject.— 
. Y. Z., A Subscriber. [The effect, or rather 
the tendency of any metallic connection be- 
tween the soil and the air, some 15 or 20 feet 
above, clearly must be to induce a similar elec- 
tric condition between the two—to hinder any 
irregularity in the distribution of electric influ- 
ence—simply because metals are good conduct- 
ors of electricity. Whether such a result is 
desirable as re s the crops growing on the 
soil remains to be ascertained; but certainly, in 
order to obtain it that arrangement of wires 
must be best, in which there is the most perfect 
connection by conductors between the soil and 
the air. Perhaps other purposes may be an- 
swered by Dr. Forster’s arrangement of wires; 
but so far as they tend to connect by electric 
conductors the soil and the air, we do not by 
any means think it the best that could be sug- 
gested. We have had since February a copper 
wire 120 yards long, studded with upwards of 
1200 metallic points, suspended in a direction 
magnetically north and south, in a somewhat 
elevated position, at a distance from trees, and 
at an elevation of 20 feet from the ground; and 
this wire is connected with the ground b 
another, which, when it meets the ground, 
branches out and spreads over an extent of 
about the &th part of an acre, on which Wheat 
is growing ; but the plants have not in appear- 
ance benefited the least from it. Dr. Forster 
declines to be responsible (and justly so) for the 
results of experiments performed otherwise 
than as he has directed; but we cannot see 
what influence his arrangement of wires pos- 
sesses that ours has not in a greater ope 
The following is another communication on this 
subject, just received :—Since I communicated 
my trial of Dr. Forster’s plan of electrical cul- 
tivation, a plot of Potatoes, similarly treated, 
has been followed by similar effects. The rows 
within the wire are distinctly visible, those with- 
out only partially appearing. In both cases, the 
Tow ining t uried wire is favorably af- 
fected, though not included in the square. This 
lateral influence every electrician would ex- 
t; the great wonder is, how the electricity 
is so perfectly confined within the wires. — 
Though, of course, the th is nearly a mys- 
tery at present, we must infer that the aérial 
wire collects the fluid and the buried wire dis- 
tributes it to the ground, through which it per- 
colates and stimulates the vegetation. Of 
course if you extend the enclosed area too 
much, the supply of electricity would become 
inadequate. you increase the number of 
aérial wires you would obtain more electricity, 
but fail in its gradual and equal distribution. For 
these reasons, which I think Dr. Forster has mis- 
apprehended, I still recommend future experi- 
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menters to try long narrow parallelo s, and 
avoid large areas. What has hitherto been done 
on this subject isof small moment: the attempts 
have been merely trifling and theoretical. Dr. 
Forster has the sole merit of first suggesting a 
useful and economical application of this won- 


derful agency. In fact, the great objection to 
the success of his system is, that such a sudden 
advance in cultivation as this promises has nev- 
er been made before, and seems almost contrary 
to the laws of nature. 

BETA. 





EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


OF this great national display of the products 
of American Agricultare, Arts and Manufac- 
tures, we have room only for a few words of ex- 
hortation to every friend of the substantial inte- 
rests of his country to lend it his countenance 
and encouragement in every form. We are 
well advised that the exhibition will be opened 
to the public on Monday, the 6th day of Octo- 
ber, 1845, at 12 o’clock M. at Niblo’s Garden, 
Broadway, in the City of New-York. Contribu- 
tions from exhibitors will be received on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday of the previous week. 
To insure the most favorable locations, and the 
advantages of competition, the products of the 
Manufacturer, Mechanic and Artisan must be 
delivered and entered on the books of the Fair, 
on one of those days. The chance of a good lo- 
cation will be in favor of those who come the 
first and second days. Fruits, Flowers, &c. form 
an exception. The proper time for entering 
them will be specified in the Agricultural and 
Horticultural circular, or notices hereafter to be 
issued. 

Arrangements already made, and in progress, 
for carrying out the Eighteenth Celebration, are 
on a scale more extended and attractive than 
ever before; and if public favor towards this 
institation continues to extend and increase each 
year as it has during the last seventeen, means 
will be afforded of enlarging the value of the pre- 
miums, and thereby creating a more intense and 
universal competition. Several opulent and 
munificent individuals, desirous of making the 
exhibition worthy of our great Emporium, and 
giving a fresh impulse to improvements in our 
country, have volunteered donations for the pur- 
pose ; others have promised not only to contri- 
bute, but to use their influence to cause their 
friends to do the same. After reserving what 
discretion demands, to cover the annual current 
expenses of the Institution, every dollar will be 
expendeu by the Managers to promote improve- 
ments in Agriculture and the Arts. It is the fix- 
ed policy of the Institute, to appropriate every 
dollar for the benefit of that public which has 
been its generous, unfailing patron. 

There will be an opening address, followed 
by sia = ae interesting displays of fireworks. 





On Thursday, the 9th of October, a National 
Convention of Farmers, Gardeners and Silk 
Culturists will be held. 

For the second week has been assigned the 
Cattle Show and other live Stock, and the plow- 
ing and spading matches. 

The Anniversary and other discourses will 
also be delivered in the course of the second 
week. 

The Hortievtturat exhibition of vegeta- 
bles, fruit, flowers, &c. will be in Niblo’s long 
promenade, and superintended by eminent Hor- 
ticulturists. 

The best new and useful inventions will be 
objects of the highest honors. 

The following is the list of Managers—while 
their names give assurance that all will be done 
rightly, and in order, the thanks of the commu- 
nity are due to them, in advance of .hat per- 
formance, which with such citizens, is sure to 
follow their consent to serve : 

Adoniram Chandler, Edwd. T. Backhouse, John 
Campbell, Jas. Van Norden, H. W. Childs, Joseph 
Curtis, Geo. Endicott, Wm. Hall, Joseph Torrey, Jas. 
R. Smith, Martin E. Thompson. Isaac Fryer, John D. 
Ward, Edward Clark, Robert Lovett, Gurdon J. 
Leeds, A. D. Frye, T. B. Stillman, Joseph Cowdin, 
Jas. J. Mapes, Geo. F. Barnard, C. C. Haven, Chas. 
Mapes, Jonathan Dodge, T. W. Harvey, T. B. Wake- 
man— Managers. 

We may be allowed to add, with some sense 
of national pride, that in these exhibitions, our 
AmeERIcaN InsTITUTE here, at the great commer- 
cial Emporiem of the Country, has set an exam- 
ple of sagacious attention to great public inter- 
ests, which even London is only just now about 
to follow. 

The London Athenwum has just announced 
the “ possibility of establishing something of the 
kind in the British Empire.” We, thanks tothe 
indefatiguble officers and managers of our Insti- 
tute, are already in the fruition of what they are 
just hoping to accomplish. In the annunciation 
of their project, in the ‘\th@neum of June last 
they say: 

“ Besides the delight and instruction which 
would certainly be ed, it may fairly be ex- 
pected that a periodical competition of this na- 
ture will exert some beneficial effect on the pro- 
pe of the Arts; not only by a 

le rivalry in the producers, bat by g the 
consumers better to appreciate real ex 
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Without entering into details, it may be stated, | entirely to exclude all private, personal, and po- 
that the plan embraces the exhibition not mere- litical objects. It is hoped that the plan may be 
ly of products, but of the instrements of prodac- | preserved so free from objection on these points, 
tion in actual work—the facility, rapidity, pre- | as to command the approbation of all ranks, and 
cision, and economy of the act of fabrication be- | justify its promoters in anticipating the highest 
ing often much more wonderful than the fabric | patronage.” 

itself. In carrying outthese ideas, it is intended 
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THERE is every reason to hope that this great 
) gathering of practical Farmers, the bone and 
! sinew of the Jand. will transcend in numbers 
and in display of the products of Agricultural 
Industry, all that have preceded it. At the 
season chosen, there will still be lingering a 


) vast number of strangers, who have come to 


escape exposure to the enervating heat of 
Southern climes, and to observe the habits of 


) their more thrifty brethren of the North, We 

would recommend all such to gather in at Utica, 

‘} at the great Cattle Show—there they will see 
] 


Northern men and Northern Industry in their 


a true character and genuine colors—hard hands 


and hard sense, with their fat bullocks and their 


! fine-wooled sheep—their sharp plows and stur- 
} dy oxen to turn the glebe—the 50 acre man, 


as proud in his position and as useful in his 


{ sphere, as any Lord of the Manor. After all, 


what is there to be envied, about the man of 


! overgrown estate, except the sagacious indus- 


try which may have made him so; and the 


) power that being so confers on him, to set use- 


ful examples in illustration of modes of im- 


) provement, and in the introduction of good 
) things that require extraordinary means. In 
that light the rich man is traly enviable. In 
) every department of Industry, in every imple- 


ment of Agriculture, those who attend this great 
Exhibition, and that of the American Institute, 
may expect to see something new. Come, then, 


{ 

‘ 

; Farmers, one and all—these are your Holidays. 
) 


Let it be there seen, that if the Merchant can 
boast his splendid Ship, sailing faster than the 
wind, the Manufacturer his Works, in which 
) omnipotent steam is controled with equal 
! ease to carve a seal or lift the ponderous tilt 
hammer; so you can show your well-tilled 
Farm, your sleek horses, your fat cattle, and 
rich products of the field and the orchard, the 
dairy and the garden; all emblems as well of 
peace as of plenty ! 

) The public has been in so many forms adver- 


.¢ tised of the particulars for which premiums 
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NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR FOR 1846, TO BE HELD AT UTICA, SEPT. 16, 17, 18. 


have been offered, that we see no occasion, even 
if we had room, for publishing the Bill of Fare 
in detail. The first on the list are : 


For the best cultivated Farm, of not less than 50 
acres, exclusive of woodland, regard being had to 
the quantity of produce, the manner and expense of 
cultivation, and the actual profits : 

First premium. ..... $50 | Second do........... $30 
On oaccontacces $20 


But, what we humbly regard with peculiar 
approbation is the offer of Premiums: 


For the best series of Essays on the importance 
of scientific knowledge in prosecuting success- 
fully the ordinary pursuits of Agriculture. . . .$100 
For the best Agricultural Text-Book for Schools. 100 
For the best Text-Book on Horticulture ....... 50 
For the best Essay on Subsoil Plowing, with the 
results of actual experiments in the State of 
MUU a5 cis Sods Tin ubsh cba ints awbneek 20 
For the best Essay on Draining, with details of 
the results of actual experiments, showing the 
expense and supposed increased value of the 


iis neice bench wiih api esto «ain ondinihis'e stem 10 
For the best Essay on Irrigation ............... 10 
For the best Essay on the Culture and Manufac- 

ET EE Oe trGareest laws tseeeecnis ulas te 20 
For the best Essay on the prevalent Disease in 

PTR icatncincdeedidinan dike chask ae atucuaddn 20 


CATTLE are classified into and premiums offered 
for Durhams. Herefords, Devons, Ayrshires, Crosses of 
Natives and Improved, Native Cattle and Ozen—three 
er ah two year old, and yearling Steers, and Fat 


SHEEP into Long-wooled, Middle-scooled, Merinos 
and their grades, Saxons and their grades, and Fat 


Horses into Stallions, Mares, Matched Horses and 
Geldings. 

Swine into Boars, Sows, and lots of Pigs. 
And, for the rest, prizes are offered for 

Poultry, best Farm Implements, Butter, Cheese, Ma- 
ple Sugar, Corn-stalk Sugar, Silk, various Domestic 
Manufactures, Fruits, Flowers—best crops of Wheat, 
Indian Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, not less than two 
acres! and the various Vegetables most cultivated, 
besides Hops, Flaz, Broom Corn, Clover and other 
Grass Seeds. 


Those who — ome mF nee aw me for farm- 
crops must state in writing the following particulars : 
The condition of the soil at the osummnnegmanth of 
cultivation for the crop; the previous crop and culti- 
vation, and tity of manure used upon it; the 
quantity and kind of manure the nt season ; the 
quantity and sort of seed used; the time and manner 
of sowing, cleaning and harvesting the crop; the 
amount of the crop determined by actual or 
measurement ; and the expense of cultivation. The 
land shall be measured by some surveyor, who shall 
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swear to the correctness of his survey, and that it 
was made with a chain and ies and the claim- 
ant of the premium, with two other persons who as- 
sisted in measuring, shall certify under oath as to the 
quantity produced from the piece of land mentioned 
in the certificate of the surveyor; and a sample of 

in shall be presented at the annual meeting, with 
eS oath of the applicant that that same is a fair sam- 
ple of the whole crop. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wrought [ron Gate with cast iron pillars........ $10 
Best iron Wheelbarrow. ...-....---+.+ Silver Medal. 
Ornamental cast iron Vase on pedestal. ........ - . $8 
Best sample Drain Tile...........-... Silver Medal. 
Best quarter of an acre Ozier Willow........---- $8 





DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded for such implements, products, &c. 
not enumerated, as shall be deemed worthy of notice 
or encouragement. 
REGULATIONS, 

The premiums for Essays and Agricultural Imple- 
ments will be open to citizens of other States; all 
others will be confined to residents of this State who 
are members of this Society, or who may become 80 
by the payment of one dollar on entering their arti- 
cles. 

The trial of plows will take place at Utica, on Tues- 
day, the 15th day of September. 

No premium will be paid on any animals or arti- 
cles taken away before the close of the Show. 

Premiums not claimed within four months after 
they are awarded, will be considered as donations to 
the Society. 

All persons who intend to exhibit Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep or Swine, should give notice to THEODORE 8. 
Faxon, Utica, or LurHerR TUCKER, ing Secre- 
tary, Albany, previous to the 10th of September, that 
the necessary arrangements may be made for their 
accommodation ; and all animals must be on the 
ground by 9 o'clock A. M. of the 17th of September. 

All those who intend to compete for the iums 
on icultural Implements, Butter and Cheese, Su- 
gar, Cocoons, Silk, &c. should have their specimens 
on the ground on the 16th, that they may be deposit- 
ed in their appropriate places, and the rooms suitably 
arranged on the day previous to the =e 

Applicants for premiums are reque to - 
coals attention to the notes atrached to chs 5 : at 
ums on Fat —— — Fat a Butter and Cheese, 
Field Crops, Ma ugar, &c. 

The ro ae bee soqpeel from those who compete 
for Field Crops, must be sent to LurHEr Tucker, 
Recording Secretary, Albany, previous to the Ist of 
January, 1846, and the premiums will be awarded at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society, on the third 
Wednesday of January. 

Competitors for the premiums on Essays must 
forward their manuscripts to the Recording Secreta- 
ry, Albany, previous to the Ist of January, 1846. free 
of postage. 


No premium will be awarded, unless, in the opin- 
ion of the Judges of the class in which it is offered, 
the animal or article is worthy of such premium. 

Prize animals and implements at the previous ex- 
hibitions will be allowed to com for the prizes ; 
but they must receive a higher prize, or in a different 
class, to entitle them to a premium. Should the 
same premium heretofore given them be awarded, 
a will receive a certificate to that effect, instead of 

e prize. 

firmed and other articles offered for competition 
must be labeled with the names and residences of 
the owners at full length. 

No viewing Committee, with the exception of the 
a on Discretionary Premiums, _ award 
any retionary premium, without previous 
permission of the Executive Board, expressed 
through the President. 








(te We have in type brief notices of several new 
Works on Agriculture, Gardening, &c. which we are 
ee 
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THe AmERIcaAN Farmer—Baltimore.—This 
oldest of Agricultural papers has changed its 
form and dress, from a quarto of 8 to an octavo 
of 32 pages ; but it is animated by the same pa- 
triotic spirit, and aiming at the same honorable 
ends, with a zeal and courage that bid defiance 
to time and circumstances. The July Number 
contains no less than 76 different items and seve- 
ral illustrations. Among these is one labeled 
with the name of RiverspAce, the residence 


of Charles Calvert, Esq. (a seat of genuine old- 


fashioned Maryland hospitality,) and his Cow, 
CINDERELLA. 

Whether the design of the artist was to bring 
the white cow into bolder relief, by blackening 
every thing near and around her, we know not. 
but truly the picture more resembles a “ coal- 
field” than the verdant Riversdale we have 
been accustomed to admire. The Am. Farmer 
goes, however, for substance, not for show ; and 
he who is not glad to get it for $1 a year must 
be very indifferent to what is going on in the 
Agricultural world around him. It is a much 
better paper now than when we sold it tor four 
or five times as much, and would truly be worth 
its reduced price of $1, were it only to be used 
for ladies’ hair paper ! 





Goop Siens For THE Sovtu.—Such do we 
regard the multiplication of Agricultraal Jour- 
nals. Two have just reached us: Tue NortH 
CAROLINA FARMER, edited by 8. Jemay, Ra- 
leigh. The Editor tells us that the spirit of im- 
provement is abroad in Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia, and adds, as to 
the prospect in North Carolina: “We are grat- 
ified to state, to the honor of the Counties of 
Granville, Orange, Mecklenburg and Bun- 
combe, that they have all well organized Agri- 
cultural Societies, which have been some time 
in operation, and are marching forward in the 
work of improvement.” For ourselves, we 
much doubt whether any people on earth better 
understand the philosophy of Agriculture than 
the leading men of the very region described. 
The misfortane is, want of—perseverance in 
resolution to bring about an amendment in State 
policy and individual habits and practices. 

THE CAROLINIAN is another staunch advo- 
cate of the good cause—both discreet and vigi- 
lant, as the following may show : 

Fine Flocks of 8 ] icina 
lumbia, South Taroheean The pantie ncn. 
culturist and genuine lover of rural affairs would 


be both gratified and amply repaid by visiting | 


the magnificent flocks of Sheep belonging to 
Col. Wade Hampton and Mr B. F Taylor, in 
the neighborhood of this city. Those who wish 
to be convinced of the fact that we can success- 
fully raise fine sheep in our Southern climate, 
should go by all means. Examples like these 
are worth more than a heaped up mountain of 
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arguments, theoretically. prepared by those who 
e interest in advocating such things through 
the medium of the Agricultural journals. The 
flock of Col. Hampton is superior to any other 
we have ever seen in any part of the United 
States. They are pure blooded Leicesters, and 
Bakewell himself were he living, would be 
proud to own them. They cannot have lost 
much, if any thing, of their characteristic supe- 
riority, if we judge by some of his animals 
which have matured. Mr. Taylor’s flock is 
chiefly Merino with a dash of the blood of the 
African or Broad-tailed Sheep, and they have 
shown themselves to be extremely fine and pro- 
lific. He recently showed us the fleece of a 
buck lamb 14 months old, which weighed 104 
ounds. Dr. Parker, the Superintendent of the 
unatic Asylum in this eity, has just shorn a 
pair of last spring’s Leicester lambs, about 14 
months old, bred by Col. Hampton, and the 
weight of the fleece from the buck lamb was 
134 ~—— whilst that from the ewe lamb 
weighed 11} pounds. 
Col. Hampton has shorn all his lambs of the 
present season, and we will make the wool 





growers of the North open their eyes when we 
state that the average weight of the fleece of 
about sixty head, was four pounds each. He 
has done this in order to relieve them from the 
oppressive heat of summer. 

On visiting his flock a few days since, we 
found them in fine condition, without the least 
appearance of disease of any kind amongst 
them, and what is remarkable, they have kept 
in good order on very short pasturage, which is 
one of the very best evidences we can give of 
thé thrift of this remarkable breed of sheep. 

With such flattering results before us, why 
should we despair of making a great portion of 
our State profitable in this branch of rural en- 
terprise. We have already adverted to the su- 
perior advantages of our mountain regions as 
sheep walks, and we shall on some other occa- 
sion gather information —— our own views 
oo the propriety of introducing good breeds 
of Sheep in the middle sections and lower coun- 
try of South Carolina. That the whole sandhill 
region bordering on our extensive swamps is 
eminently adapted to this, has been fully proven 
by the success of the flocks above mentioned. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
(Corrected, July 23, for the Monthly Journal of Agriculture.] 


ASHES—Pots, 1st sort..... # 100 . 3 81i@— — 
Pearts, let 8086. .cccccccccccccccces 4 123@ 4 18} 

BEESWAX—American Yellow .... — 294@— 30 

CANDLES—Mould, Tallow..% 1...— 9 @— 11 


Sperm, Eastern and City......... — 277 @a— 2 
co IN—From.......-.---...--- — 6 @—10 
COTTON BAGGING—American... — 13 @— — 
CORDAGE—American....... @ tb). — 11 @— 12 
DOMESTIC GOODS—S8hirtings, P y. — 5 @— 11 

ee, OTE eee eee — 6@— 14 
FEATHERS— American, live....... — 6 @— W 
FLAX—American ...........-..-..- — &@— % 
FLOUR & MEAL—Genesee, # bbl. 4 374@— — 

Tee cig tabaccccccssescc cocedsces == — @a—— 

EE ns oii ao sod Rae Sain wee tae 4 314;0— — 

Ferree ree 4 3140@— — 

Ohio, Haywood & Venice........ 5 25@5 37} 

Ohio, via New-Orleans........... 4 124@ 4 25 

Pennsylvania...............-...- 475 @— — 

Brandywine ...........-.---.---. 47% @— — 

IR ons ikncnser «éensaawe 475 @—— 

Baltimore City Mills.............. 4 624@ 4 75 

Richmond City Mills...........-.. —— @a— — 

Richmond Country.............. 4 §24@ 4 75 

Alexandria, Petersburg, &c....... 4 §24@ 4 75 

PT SENG eivosevechessrescodves 2 87$@ 3 3 


Corn Meal, Jersey and Brand..... 2 314@ 2 56} 
Corn Meal, Brandywine......hhd, 11 75 @— — 


Wheat, Southern. ............... 1 @ 106 
RTA cic cnc cenviaincsons — 6 @— — 
Corn, Jersey and North...(meas.) — 50 @— 53 
Corn Southern. ........ (measure) — 50 @— — 
Corn, Southern. ......... (weight) — 49 @— 50 
ty he ay en eee —2 @— 4 
i ncaackhanseaines _ 
Se ig eaadaeeagves —_— @ — 
HAY—North River...........- bales — 50 @— 75 
HEMP—American, dew rotted...ton 85 —@100 — 
‘s " water rotted. .... 120 —@182 50 
HOPS—lIst sort, 1845 ..........-... — 14@— 15 
IRON—. Pig, No. 1........ 35 — @37 50 
Oe, Gna canes 32 30 @35 — 
LIME—Thomaston.,.......- # bbl, — — @— 75 
LUMBER—Boards, N.R., #M. ft. clr. 30 — @35 — 
Boards, Eastern Pine............- 10 — @1l1 — 
Boards, Albany Pine....... oo 7 @— li? 
Plank, Pine....... PM. ft. 33 — @35 — 
ss iecmaeiall eM. — — @45 — 





Staves, White Oak, pipe sh niece - 4 — @—- — 
Staves, White Oak, hhd.......... 37 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, bbl........... 2— @a— — 
Staves, Red Oak, hhd............ 27 — @28 — 
POU, avidin s cling noes cnsecens 25 — @30 — 
Scantling, Pine, Eastern.......... 14 — @16 — 
Scantling, Oak... .0.6.00--.2.00. 30 — @35 — 
Timber, Oak.....-... # cubic foot — 25 @— 37 
Timber, White Pime.............. — 18 @— 3 
Timber, Georgia Yellow Pine .... — 35 @— 40 
Shingles, 18 in-......... #% bunch 150 @ 2 — 


Shingles, Cedar, 3 feet, 1st quality. 22 — @24 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 feet, 2d quality. 20 — @22 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 feet, 1st quality. — — @17 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 feet, 2d quality. 15 — @16 — 


Shingles, Cypress, 2 feet.....-.... ll — @13 — 
Shingles, Company.......-...... —— @a0 — 
MUSTARD—American ............ — 16 @— 31 
ee 6d to 20d...... .. — 10 @— 12} 
RE Pn ne oun cescccbusudbes — 4@a— 4} 
PLASTER PARIS—# ton......... 250 @ 2 624 
PROVISIONS—Beef, M.,. new # bbl. 8 75 @ 9 2 
NOE, PENS 0 '. one dve dbcnwe ceewce 5% @ 6— 


Pork, Mess, Ohio, old and new.... 12 624@13 bat 
Pork, Prime, Ohio, old and new.. 9 75 @10 


el Cais nhc is cade nnae'ed ? &.— %20— Bt 
DR, Sri ciadaes cwedades — &@— 7 
Shoulders, Pickled .............. — 4@— 5 
Sides, Pickled..............----. — 6@— 6 
Beef Hams, in Pickle...... ? bbl. 12 — @12 3 
Beef, Smoked. ............. ? b.— 8 @— B 
Butter, Orange County .......... — 15 @— 18 
Butter, Western Dairy........... — ll @— 13 
Butter, ordinary................. — 10 @— — 
Cheese, in casks and boxes....... — +4@— 
SEEDS—Clover.............. P b.— &@— 7 
EG wv etsccewssecctl # tierce 12 — @14 — 
Bp EE iso gSecccccccsccbes 850 @ 8% 
Nts Bedcsdiweidee suede _--— a — 
SOAP—N. York, Brown....... ?B.— B2O— ot 
TALLOW—American, -.-— 71@— 7 
TOBACCO—Virginia......... @%.— 2a@— 
North Carolina. ...............-- — °Wa@a— 5 
Kentucky and Missouri............ — 2@a— 5 
WOOL—Ame. Saxony, Fleece,? 1. — 36 @— 38 
American, Full Blood Merino... — 2 @—H 
American } and $ Merino. ........ — 27 &— B 
American Native and } Merino... — 24 @— 26 
Superfine, Pulled..........-..... — 31 @2 — 
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